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| HELP ENLIST YOUR NEIGHBOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


‘““CAOMEHOW I can’t feel it’s quite right,’’ said an old, white-haired | Late. 
uncle of the writer’s once, an old uncle who had a farm adjoining 
ours, ‘‘somehow I can’t feel that it’s quite right that I didn’t 


have when I was 


Rural Comradeship. 


We men and women of this generation in the South today—we 
must make the South a Land of Plenty, a Land of Beauty, a Land of 
We must see this before we die—and ‘‘seeing 





f young all this in- 
} formation about bet- 
i, ter methods of farm- 
} ing, all this scientific 
} knowjedge that 
} makes farm work so 
} much more profit- 
able and~ so much 
| more interesting. It 
‘doesn’t seem right 
i that I have had to live 
my life out blunder- 
ing along in the dark, 
working by main 
strength and awk- 
wardness, when my 
whole life would 
f have been more in- 
teresting and more 
fruitful if I could only 
have learned while 
young the lessons I 
Pb have now learned 
| in my old age.”’ 


We shall never for- 
| get the words of this 





= 
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of the travail of our 
souls, we shall be 
satisfied.’’ And the 
one way, friends, 
that this high hope 
and ambition may 
be realized is by 
reaching the nine 
boys in ten, the 
nine girls in ten, 
who have not yet 
been enlisted in this 
new crusade. 


You know some 
of these boys and 
girls, Brother Sub- 
scriber. Perhaps 
there are some in 
your own home; 
certainly there are 
some in your neigh- 
bor’s homes. Few 
of them will have 
a chance to go to 
college; few will 








worthy, hard-work - 
ing old farmer as he 


THREE LITTLE ‘“‘THOROUGHBREDS” 


The Boys and Giris of Today Will Be the Men and Women of Tomorrow—Let’s Give Them a Chance and Help Them to Do Their 


Life’s Work Better 


even have a chance 
to go to a high 
school that gives ex- 





| talked, realizing as he did that the helpful light and knowledge of 
- modern methods had reached him only after his strength was spent 
| and the end of life in sight. He longed so for another chance—another 


_ life in which he could have taken advan- 
| tage of all the new spirit in agriculture 
7 and new knowledge about agriculture. 
_ Of course the farm boy of today has a 
far better chance to learn all these things 
_ than our old uncle had in his youth. And 
-yet with all the progress that has been 
“made, not one boy in ten is studying 
agriculture in the schools; not one boy 
in ten is in corn club or pig club work; 
_Rot one boy in ten ever attends a farm- 
ers’ institute. And the same condition 
exists with regard to girls and the new 
-knowledge about home-making. Not 
One girl in ten is studying home econom- 
ics or domestic science; not one girl in 
(ten is in canning club work; not one in 
| ten attends a women’s institute. 
» Nine boys in ten, nine girls in ten, 
@re not being reached. The problem 
before the forces of progress in the 
South today, therefore, is to reach the 
‘Unenlisted 90 per cent of our boys and 
firls and save them from the tragedy of 


means. 


scientific agriculture and home-making. We must reach them by other 


Next year, therefore, it is going to be the highest purpose of The 








|The Knowledge that Comes too 


DON’T FAIL TO READ— 


A Problem in Feeding Beef Cattle 
Cost of Producing Pork .. . 


Are You Taking Care of the heads “a Well 
as Building Them? ‘ ‘ 


Where the Farmer May Look for Help in His 


Business . . 


How to Use Your State idl National Sietiun 
of Information . .... . .. 


How to Succeed with Pecans 
Farm Work Stock Problems .... . 


Hitch These Agencies to Your Wagon of Pro- 
ae Foy eo ae 


Progress in North Condinn feel 4. 6s ey eR 
More Money for Brain Food—and More Time 


Promoting Organizations Versus Maintaining 


We. %. 64cm Ko KR 


A Child With a Cold Cannot Thrive .. 


That New Year’s Day Meeting of Your Local 
Union .. ee gee 


Poultry Notes tr a 








pert instruction in 


Progressive Farmer to carry to these boys 
and girls the A BC fundamental facts and 
principles needed in modern farming and 
home-making. And at the same time it is 
our hope that these lessons will be read 
with interest and appreciation by many of 
our older folks who ‘‘didn’t have a 
chance’’ when young and so have picked 
up their knowledge by scraps, and there- 
fore incompletely. 

We appeal to all Progressive Farmer 


readers to join in this effort to reach the || 
nine boys out of ten, the nine girls out of |} 


ten, who should be reached. Help them 
not only to read the articles in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and to read other good 
papers, but help them to read the best 
books, get them to join corn clubs, pig 


clubs, canning clubs, debating clubs; and 


resolve now that you will do your part 
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to save the boys and girls of your neigh- 
borhood from the world-old tragedy | 


of ‘‘Knowledge that Comes too | 
Late.’’ 
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NOTE: Even after its experience of three-quarters of a century, Case is not content to publish 


authoritative information. This is one of a series of to farmers, prepared after visiti ST aie te 
of farmers and carrying on a national investigation meth mes ar vena Panne = = toemnaen cereemamnenn rr the farmers. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
on the very latest 
i hundreds 

























among farmers. 





What The Scientific American Says: 


“The average farmer, one operating not over 160 acres 
of land and keeping probably not over six work horses 
or mules, besides young, driving and breeding stock, 
needs a tractor; one simple enough for him, his son or 
his hired man to operate; 


“light enough in weight to spare bridges and culverts; 


‘low enough in pressure per unit of ground surface to 
avoid packing his well-tilled land; 


“powerful enough to replace at least five horses in 
plowing, thereby handling two plows; 


“and priced not to exceed the value of the horses which 
may be sold when the tractor comes to the farm to stay. 


“The Middle West has seen literally hundreds of minor 
concerns start, experiment and quit, perhaps lasting long 
enough to sell a few engines and include the customers 
in the final disappointment. 


“Building a small tractor is no child’s play. Without 
exception, the tractors so far announced at sensation- 
ally low figures have either been materially increased 
in price or disappeared entirely from the market. 


“There is a distinct tendency toward the four-cylinder 
motor in the higher types of tractors.’’ 


Speaking of the one large wheel drive, the writer con- 
tinues: ‘‘One difficulty lies in the fact that there is no 
second driver to assist in case the one strikes a soft 
spot, as in a two-wheel drive having a differential thz+ 
may be locked. 


“In the design of one tractor, the drive wheel runs in 
the furrow and undoubtedly creates a hard-pan similar 
to the ‘share hard-pan’ formed by one horse’s feet and 
the plow share.”’ 


' C.°3) m7 . . 44 7 _° “ 
Then Go Still Further in Your Investigation 7 
Only by study and investigation can a man acquaint himself with the merits of any tractor. Only by \ 
studying Case features point by point and making comparisons can one realize how far ahead we have gone. One must 
study the Case Catalog, then the tractors themselves. Then he must review the Case history and credit its honorable standing \ 

Q\ 


mission gearing is fully housed and runs in an oil bath. 
larger bearings. 


duty Hyatt Roller Bearing. 


If you will write today we will send you descriptive matter. lamp in every farm sitting room. It is beauti- 
You will then be able to inform yourself on the ‘subject of yore tinted, w oP a. yokes % re new sie 1k, . apocdaliy 
tractors, and be better able to judge for yourself. No pro- # it cote Gta cane ont: foaee teen tan cee ee t it Pierely 
mechanical ef Ren entes*bel clad oa h ital d when it costs you only one penny for a postal card to get it. 
excellence ssive farmer can ng Pp such a vital topic. write, “Send me your general machinery catalog.” IT 1S FREE! 


theworldover. Write right now. (358) 


J. CASE THRESHING MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. ("2") 700 Erie Street, RACINE, WIS. 


What an Authority Says 
bout Tractors—And 


Many conflicting things are being said about tractors nowadays. So it is a fine thing when a recognized 
authority devotes itself to the study of gas tractors in order that real advice may be spread among the farmers. 

Many farmers are led to think more about the appearance of a tractor than its work. Some are at- 
tracted by its stagey accomplishments rather than by day-in-and-day-out work. Others look upon tractors 
as an additional outlay, rather than a lessening of expense and an increase in production and profits. Others 
are baffled by the large number of tractors on the market, which seemingly makes a selection difficult. 

All these problems are real ones, and we recognize just how the farmer views the tractor situation. So we are 
anxious to do our part in collecting vital information and transmitting it to you. You can hardly afford to dis- 
regard the statements made below—they put the situation before you in the form of a cold, scientific analysis, 


He must remember our 44 branch houses and 9,000 dealers, which mean service. 
Of course, there are many mechanical excellencies in each of the four Case gas tractors—too many to sz ) 
explain on this page. But here are five important details in the Case-10-20: SEN 1) , f 


1. It is adapted for all kinds of farm work—it drives an 18-inch Case separator, hauls to market, cuts ensi- 
lage, pulls binder, does road work, fills silo, works hay-baler, pulls stumps, crushes stone, etc. TO D "4 ry 


2. Allits parts are accessible. Suppose, for instance, you want sae é 
to gain access to the main bearings. Merely remove the oo : 
covers for access to crank case. No dismantling necessary. Leaders in Other Lines of | Wo) ame are 


3. All working parts enclosed or fully protected. The trans- Agricultural Machinery 
4. Larger shafts—all high-carbon steel, heat treated. Also 


§. Bull pinion of steel—case hardened. Next to it is a high- nant factor in its ewn field. Write today for 
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Our Answer 














What Case Says: 


“Our smallest tractor, the 10-20, like the other Case 
machines, is designed with the utmost simplicity and 
freedom from complicating parts. It is easy to operate 
and handle. 


“‘Our 10-20 weighs 4800 Ibs.—much less than others of equal 
capacity. 

“With the weight of this tractor distributed over three wheels, 
running on unplowed ground, with a combined width of 40 inches, 
the packing is less per square inch than that of horses. 


“This tractor will replace mere than five horses, and handle 
three plows, under ordinary conditions. 


‘*Our 10-20 is priced at $800, f.0.b. Racine. Compare this with 
the value of horseflesh in your neighborhood. 


‘‘Since 1642 we have been manufacturing machinery for the 
farmer. Our first experimental tractor was built 24 years ago, 
and since that time we have spent hundreds of thousands of 
dollars in developing our present Case light tractors. 


‘‘Backed by 74 years of manufacturing experience, particularly 
in the tractor field, this 10—-20and all Case tractors represent values 
which cannot be duplicated, because they are built like other Case 
products, to endure and to produce results over years of time. 





“This is quite true in the smaller types. .The Case 10-20 
tractor has a four-cylinder motor, which we believe is absolutely 
essential in any light tractor, as conditions demand a well- 
balanced engine to do away with vibration. Zhe motors are 
butlt by us exclusively for these tractors. 


‘“‘The second rear wheel of the Case tractor is arranged with a 
clutch, operated from the operator’s seat, so that it can be 
elutched in aud used as a drive wheel in the soft spots or on 
hard pulls. 


‘In this Case tractor the drive wheel is on the unplowed ground. 
With a 22-inch face the pressure of this wheel is reduced to that 
less than the pressure of horses’ hoofs. For instance, the ground 

pressure of our 10-20 is but 6% pounds per square inch, while 

that of the average horse is 18 pounds per square inch. The 

pressure of our 12—25 is but 7 pounds per squareinch. Even our 
20-40 is but 12% pounds—all less than that of @ horse.”’ 
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Case steam engines, Case threshing ma- 
chines, Case road machinery, Case automo- 
biles,and every Case product is eacha domi- 
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“4, Postaj Will Do.s 
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our complete Case Cataleg. It is an album of 
information that should be under the reading 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 

















The Place of the Hog in Our Farming 


O WHAT extent should the South- 

ern farmer produce hogs? There 
many peculiar conditions involved in 
hog production which forcibly oper- 
ate to make the business a failure or 
a success according to the methods 
used, 

The chief advantages of hog raising 
are that the growing life of the hog 
is comparatively short, which means 
that any capital invested either in 
breeding ‘animals or feeds is quickly 
turned over, or the returns are quick- 
ly obtained. Moreover, the hog is a 
prolific animal and the cost of a 
breeding herd is small. In one season 
from the breeding of the sow to the 
selling of the produce—if two litters 
a year are produced—10 to 15 market- 
able hogs may be produced and sold 
within a period of 15 to 18 months, 
and easily half that number within a 
year from the time of breeding the 
sow. A sow should produce 12 pigs a 
year and they should be marketed at 
from 8 to 12 months of age, so that 
with little money invested returns 
may quickly be obtained. This is an 
important matter for we cannot, if 
we would, deny the fact that it re- 
quires considerable capital to engage 
in any line of livestock production, 
especially when from two to five 
years are required to bring the ani- 
mals to the best marketable age. 

But on the other hand, there are 
peculiar conditions imposed by the 
hog which make his profitable pro- 
duction largely dependent on the 
kinds of feed and the management or 
care received. He must have a con- 
siderable amount of grain or concen- 
trates. His digestive apparatus is un- 
fitted to the large use of coarse, 
cheap forage. In short, while he 
should gather a large part of his feed, 
thus saving the cost of harvesting, 
this feed must, for the best results, be 
of certain definite sorts best suited 
to his use, or should be feeds rather 
rich in nutritive value. Moreover, as 
stated, he must have considerable 
cancentrates or grain. These ‘e- 
quirements, special grazing crops and 
considerable grain, make special and 
efficient care and management a nec- 
essity or the cost of production will 
be too high for profit. 

While hogs may be produced in the 
South at from 4 to 5 cents a pound, 
it is safe to state that much of the 
pork now produced costs two to 
three times that much, or 12 to 15 
cents a pound. 

Hogs can quickly become an un- 
profitable burden on the farm, be- 
cause they increase so rapidly, if 
suitable arrangements are not pro- 
vided in advance for their care and 
feeding on the best and most eco- 
nomical crops. 

If proper methods are pursued 
there is no better money crop for the 
Southern farmer than hogs. Certain- 
ly as many hogs should be produced 
on the farm as are required to supply 
the pork and pork products consumed 
on the farm. If more is to be produc- 
ed, we again insist on “growing” into 
the business gradually, rather than 
“going” into it suddenly. We do not 
advise making the hog a one-crop, or 
even the chief source of revenue from 
the farm; but with proper study of 
the business and the right sort of 
Management, hogs should be one of 
the sale crops on many farms. 

The business is perhaps not so cer- 
tain or safe as is the keeping of a few 
dairy cows and selling the cream to a 
creamery, where such can be done; 
but it is a line of stock raising which 
tan be given considerable more prom- 





inence in the farming of the South. 
It is not hog, cattle or mule-raising 
farmers we need; but rather the rais- 
ing of a fair number of these animals 
on every farm as a part of the gen- 
eral farming operations. ° 





A Substitute for Cottonseed Meal in 
Feeding Beef Cattle 


READER has a herd of register- 

ed Herefords and says that other 
years he has fed cottonseed meal and 
hulls with silage. This year, on ac- 
count of the high prices for cotton- 
seed products, he is advised to feed a 
mixture of ground corn, oats, alfalfa 
hay, brewers’ grains arid molasses, 
doing the mixing himself. 

We are not told the prices of the 
feeds on this reader’s market, and 
must largely deal with estimates, 
which is always unsatisfactory. With 
corn silage in abundance, little dry 
roughage should be fed at ruling 
prices, if it must be purchased. It is 
true that cattle do better with some 
dry roughage, when receiving sil- 
age, but we doubt if it will 
pay to buy hays if there is sufficient 
silage available. Where the very 
best growth and development are de- 
sired it may pay to buy a little legume 
hay if available at a reasonable price; 
but we do not believe it will pay to 
buy cottonseed hulls at present prices. 
For ordinary breeding stock to be run 
through the winter we would buy lit- 
tle or no dry roughage at the usual 
prices if there is plenty of good silage 
available. 

As to the mixture suggested, to 
take the place of cottonseed meal, we 
doubt if any of them, except corn, and 
possibly molasses, can be economi- 
cally used. For young stock some al- 
falfa hay, or other dry legume rough- 
age may be used, but for other stock 
we believe a good winter ration can 
be made with cottonseed meal and 
corn, fed with the silage. 


Since the prices of these feeds are 
not given and we cannot compare 
them on that basis, it may be of some 
value to compare their nutritive val- 
ue. The following gives the digesti- 
ble nutrients in 100 pounds of each of 
these feeds in the suggested mixture, 
and‘also cottonseed meal, for com- 
parison: 








Pro- |Car’hy- F 
tein | drates at 
bs. S. Lbs. 
COR Sac cn ccccnmmeaammede 7.8 668 | 43 
Lo ESR Nae et aa oS 8.8 49.2 | 4.3 
Brewers grains (Dry) -. -.--- 20.0 32 2 6.0 
0. EERE me 65.0 se 
OE EES 10.5 40.5 | 0.9 
Cottonseed Meal ____.__-__-- 37.0 21.0 | 9.0 














If corn can be bought or is availa- 
ble at about 56 cents a bushel, or $20 
a ton, and cottonseed meal can be 
bought at $32 to $34 a ton, as they 
should, we would suggest these cattle 
a liberal allowance of silage and the 
young animals, or those it is desired 
to push, a small allowance of some 
dry roughage. For grain or concen- 
trates we would feed equal parts by 
weight of corn and cottonseed meal, 
using sufficient to keep them in the 
condition desired. 

While we doubt the economy of 
buying alfalfa hay, brewers’ grains, 
oats and molasses at ruling prices, if 
it is desired to use the mixture sug- 
gested the following fed in connec- 
tion with silage will make a suitable 
ration for growing and breeding 
stock: , 

Equal parts by weight of these 
feeds will give a nutritive ratio of 1 
to 6.1, which of itself is enough pro- 
tein for such animals. But as they 






are to receive silage, which is low in 
protein, we would advise feeding 
young growing animals one part each 
of corn, molasses and brewers’ grains 
and two parts each of oats and alfalfa 
hay. Equal parts of the feeds named 
will be all right for the older animals. 
The small amount of alfalfa hay may 
as well be fed without grinding. That 
is, it is doubtful if, when feeding this 
small amount, it will pay to grind it. 


COST OF PRODUCING PORK 


With Corn Alone It Is Usually Pro- 
hibitively High, While Pasturage 
With Some Concentrates Makes 
Cheapest Gains 


N COMMENTING on an article re- 

cently published on, “Some Figures 
For the All-Corn Feeder,” a reader 
says: “Dr. Butler does not say a 
thing about feeding the different 
feeds in connection with green pas- 
ture.” 

In the article referred to nothing 
was said about that phase .of hog 
feeding, but it has frequently been 
discussed in other articles. It is im- 
possible to discuss the whole question 
of hog feeding in one article. 

Our reader wishes to know “The 
cost per pound to produce pork with 
corn, shorts and tankage when using 
Bermuda pasture and also when using 
bur and crimson clovers for grazing.” 
Also, “What is the difference in cost 
of making pork with corn alone and 
with corn and alfalfa, and what will 
the alfalfa be worth an acre used in 
that way”? 

. Where feeding corn alone, it will 
cost from 5 to 15 cents a pound to 
produce pork, varying with the price 
of corn, the kind of hogs fed and the 
manner in which they are handled. 
We find pork produced as low as 4.73 
cents per pound in one experiment in 
Alabama, when corn was valued at 70 
cents a bushel. That is remarkably 
good work, and at the same experi- 
ment station it generally cost above 
7 cents a pound to produce pork on 
corn alone. In one Texas experiment 
it cost 10.85 cents, and in one North 
Carolina Experiment 16.05 cents a 
pound to produce pork on corn alone. 

Hogs receiving corn and shorts in 
equal parts would not require any 
tankage when on bur clover or crim- 
son clover pasture, and it is doubtful 
if any except young pigs would re- 
quire tankage when on Bermuda pas- 
ture if receiving corn and shorts in 
equal parts. It might pay to feed cone 
part of tankage to ten of corn and 
shorts to young growing hogs on 
Bermuda pasture. 

Asa general proposition the larger the 
proportion of the feed obtained from 
grazing crops the cheaper the cost of 
producing a pound of gain. With 
good pasture—legumes, for instance— 
the hogs should get from one-half to 
three-fourths their feed from the 
grazing crops; but with pastures con- 
taining less nutritious plants, such as 
Bermuda grass, the hogs should not 
be required to obtain more than from 
one-fourth to one-half their feed 
from the pasture. With young ani- 
mals, the smaller proportion, or one- 
fourth, from such pasture is probably 
best. ‘ 

The cost will depend on the cost of 
the grain used, the cost and quality of 
the pastureandthe skill employedin the 
handling both the hogs and the pas- 
tures. The cost of producing a pound 
of pork when good pastures are used, 
as compared with the cost with corn 
alone, seems to be from one-half to 
three-fourths as much. For instance, 
at the Wisconsin Station, with corn 
alone a pound of growth cost 5.03 
cents, while with corn and rape pas- 
ture the cost was 3.52 cents. At the 
Alabama Station it cost. from 4.73 
cents to 7.33 cents a pound with corn 
alone, while with soy bean pasture 











o 


and a one-fourth ration of corn it 
cost only 2.96 cents, and with a one- 
half ration of corn 3.48 cents. 

Cottrell, of the Colorado Station, 
as reported by Henry, says that 
“Hogs fed some grain daily will make — 
from 500 pounds to 1,000 pounds of 
gain during the pasture season from 
an acre of good alfalfa, after deduct- 
ing the gain which the grain would 
make if fed alone.” This would give 
a value of from $30 to $60 an acre 
from alfalfa pasture when hogs sell’ 
for 6 cents a pound live weight. 

Our reader will probably find corn 
and tankage a cheaper feed than corn 
and shorts, or than corn, shorts and 
tankage, and the reduction in the cost 
of producing a pound of gain will 
probably be from 25 to 50 per cent, 
according to the quality of the pas- 
ture and the methods used. 


A PROBLEM IN FEEDING BEEF 
CATTLE 


It Is Doubtful if Feeding Corn at 70. 
Cents Can Be Made Profitable— 
Meal and Silage Are Better 

A READER says: “I can buy ear 

corn for $20 a ton; can I afford to 
buy it at this price and have it crush- 
ed for feeding beef cattle? Is this as 
cheap, considering feeding value,.as 
any other concentrate? Please give. 
the analysis of crushed ear corn and 
feed molasses.” 

Crushed ear corn is what is known 
as corn-and-cob meal, and the fol- 
lowing shows the digestible nutrients 
in 100 pounds as given by Henry: 














Corn-and-Cob | Blackstrap 

: canes (Estimated) 

Digestible —— 4.4 lbs. 1to 2 lbs. 

a i wee = 7 eo": 
‘al . <seaih 











It is doubtful if the feeding value of: 
the 14 pounds of cobs, with every 56 
pounds of grain, will be much more 
than required to pay for the crushing 
of the ear corn. If this be the case, 
then the corn-and-cob meal will cost 
at the rate of 70 cents a bushel for: 
shelled corn. At least, the ear corn 
costs at the rate of 70 cents a bushel, 
and then there is to be added the cost 
of grinding. In other words, 70 
pounds of corn-and-cob meal will 
cost 70 cents plus the expense of 
grinding. 

We would not care to say that the 
feeding of beef cattle on such high- 
priced feed cannot be made profita- 
ble; but it will require the most ef- 
ficient management, and it may be 
safely stated that under the usual 
conditions existing in the South such 
feeding will not generally prove prof- 
itable. 

We consider cottonseed meal a 
cheaper concentrate at $35 a ton than 
corn at the price quoted. There will 
not be much difference between the 
corn at 70 cents a bushel and molasses 
at 12 cents a gallon, but such differ- 
ence as there is will probably be in 
favor of the molasses. It is doubtful, 
however, if blackstrap molasses can 
now be bought for as low as 12 centsa 
gallon, except possibly in large quan- 
tities. It must also be stated that un- 
less one is prepared to handle the 
molasses in tank-car lots and has the 
facilities for handling it on the farm, 
it is possible that some of the mo- 
lasses feeds containing say 50 to 60 
per cent molasses and the balance 
some cheap roughage will be the - 
most economical manner in which to 
purchase it. 

But we do not believe that beef 
cattle can be profitably fed with pur- 
chased ear corn at 70 cents a bushel 
and molasses at present prices, under 
average Southern conditions, and 
there is doubt of its practicability un- 
der .the most favorable conditions 
likely to exist. 
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The Progressive Farmer In 1916 


OUR AIM: All Our Best Features for the Farmer and Farmer’s Wife Maintained or Improved 
and for the Young Folks the Best Features Any Farm Paper Has Ever Offered 


By CLARENCE POE, President The Progressive Farmer Company 





CLARENCE POE 








HE boys and girls of 

today will be the men 

- and women of tomor- 

row and the farm boys and girls of today will be 
the farmers and farmers’ wives of tomorrow. 

Recognizing this fact, The Progressive Farmer 
in 1916 will give especial attention to the needs of 
our farm boys and girls. A notable series of arti- 
cles, “Farm Facts Every Boy Should Know,” run- 
ning every week in the year will give the boy a 
working knowledge of the fundamental truths of 
scientific farming—a sort of stay-at-home agricul- 
tural course for the farm-boy who can’t go to col- 
lege; while a similar series of articles, “How the 
Wide-awake Girls Learned Good Housekeeping,” 
will furnish a similar feast of good things for girls. 

No subscriber, however, should jump to the 
conclusion that because these articles will be writ- 
ten especially for boys and girls, that therefore 
they will not be interesting and instructive to. the 
older folks. As a matter of fact, they will proba- 
bly serve no higher purpose than that of giving an 
opportunity for11en and women who lacked school 
training in such matters to come in now and take 
a sort of special course—and a course all the more 
interesting because it will be explained in the sim- 
ple language suited to boys and girls. 

A little further on we shall give a complete list 
of the subjects to be treated in each of these two 
notable series of articles, and every farmer and 
farmer’s wife will instantly see that if The Pro- 
gressive Farmer in 1916 contained nothing else, it 
would be the best investment ever made tc spend 
$1 to get scientific facts equal in practical value to 
those which thousands of students have each paid 
hundreds of dollars to acquire. 
xk * 


Our “ Old Stand-by ” Features 
Be these two series of articles, outstanding 





features of next year’s work, will be only new 
additions to the regular, standard, familiar 
features of The Progfessive Farmer which have 
made it a beloved visitor to nearly 200,000 homes. 
All the leading features of 
previous years will be contin- 
ued— 
The Editorial Page; 
Dr. Butler’s “Timely Farm 
Suggestions” Page; 
Prof. Massey’s “What Farm- 
ers Want to Know”; 
Mrs. Hutt’s “Farm Women’s 
Department”; 
PROF. MASSEY. Livestock and Dairy Page; 
The Poultry Department; 
Orchard and Garden; 
The Farmers’ Union Page; 
“Education, Codperation, Legislation,” by the 
writer; 
Letters from A. L. French, L. A. Markham, Prof. 
J. F. Duggar, and other well-known contributors. 
Not only will these features be continued, but in 
many respects they will be strengthened. The re- 
sults of the war a year ago caused us to skimp 
some departments we had previously been stress- 
ing, notably the Poultry page and Orchard and 
Garden department. From this time on, however, 
we expect to give them their usual share of space, 
and more than our usual share of thought. 
x *k 


“Work for the Month” 


S HERETOFORE, the first issue in each 

month will contain authoritative articles 

dealing with each important subject that 
should have attention in a paper like ours. 

“Farm Work for the Month” will be treated by 
our Managing Editor, Mr. B. 
L. Moss, 

Dr, Tait Butler will continue 
to write “Livestock Sugges- 
tions for the Month.” 

“The Housekeeper’s Calen- 
dar” will be presented by Mrs. 
Hutt. 

Prof. Franklin Sherman, Jr., 
will write on the insects trou- 
blesome each month and how 
to fight them. 

“The Month in the Poultry Yard” will be dis- 
cussed by Mr. F, J; Rothpletz. 

A noted health authority will furnish timely 
health suggestions. 


B. L. MOSS 


Livestock, Dairy and Diversification Features 


T GOES without saying that any paper with 
which Dr. Tait Butler is connected is going to 
have a Strong livestock and dairy department. 
Next year he intends to give increasing attention 
to livestock subjects not only in this division of the 
paper but also on his “Timely Farm Suggestions” 
page. And before the end of next year he will be 
ready to begin what promises to be the most not- 
able series of articles he has ever written on 
“Success With Livestock in the Southern States.” 
The Progressive Farmer in 1916 will be just as 
much interested as in 1915 in “Diversification and 
Independence” for every Southern farmer, and 
whether we run a department with this heading 
or not, this gospel will be preached on every page 
—along with perpetual reminders as to the wis- 





OUR 1916 SPECIAL ISSUES 


Or: readers have come to look forward 
each year to the announcement of spe- 
cial issues, each such special constituting 
a little treasure-house of information for im- 
mediate consumption and future reference. 
For next year the following special issues are 
planned: 

Labor-saving Devices—January 8. 

Garden and Truck Crops—January 22. | 

“More and Better Poultry”—January 29. 

Farm Implements and Machinery—Febru- 
ary 5. 

Anniversary and Reference Special—Febru- 
ary 12. 

Pretty Homes Special—March 18. 

Dairy and Silo—April 8. 

Timber Crop—May 20. 

Education—June 24. 

Marketing—July 22. 

Clover-Vetch—August 5. 

Wheat and Oats—August 19. 

Renters’ 
tember 9. ! 

Paints, Lights and Waterworks—Septem- 
ber 23. 

More Fruit—October 14. 

Homeseekers’ Special—October 21. 

Town and Country—November 18. 

Livestock—December 9. 


Coéperation and Neighborhood Improve- 
ment—December 23. 


and Landowners’ Special—Sep- 


These nineteen “Specials” alone will be 
worth the subscription price, even if the sub- 
scriber did not receive another number. 











dom of “living at home” and saving as well as 
making. 
x ok Ok 


A Weekly Guide for Garden and Orchard Work 


E SHALL keep hammering away at the idea 
of living at home and boarding at the same 
place, and knowing that an all-the-year- 

round garden and a good orchard must be the 

mainstay, we are going to have an article in every 
issue of the year giving short, 
direct, explicit, timely notes on 
“What to Do in Orchard and 
Garden Now—Suggestions for 
this Week and Next.” We are 
glad to announce that we have 
secured Prof. F. J. Crider, As- 
sistant Horticulturist of Clem- 
son College, to conduct this 
series for us. 


PROF. CRIDER * * * 


Leading the Fight for Organization and Fair Prices 


O OTHER farm paper in the South interests 
itself as much as we do in better marketing 
methods, rural codperation, and farmers’ or- 

ganizations. No man engaged in rural organiza- 
tion work in America today writes more sanely, 
earnestly and with a better understanding of the 
plain farmer’s problems than Mr. J Z. Green, the 
chief contributor to our Farmers’ Union page; and 
the less frequent articles by Mr. Dabbs and Mr. 


Wright are marked by the 
same practicability and 
thoughtfulness. 

Editorially, too, The Progressive Farmer gives 
and will continue to give large space to the “Bet. 
ter Business and Better Living” phase of rural 
progress. Weshall not only continue to give illus. 
trations and demonstrations of the fact that “prof. 
itable marketing means codperative marketing” ” 
but we shall seek to keep farmers informed as to 
general conditions affecting the real value of their ~ 
products. This year, for example, when cotton. 
was bringing only 8 cents, and long before a single 
other important agency in the South made a de. 
mand for adequate prices, we made an investiga. 
tion of the crop outlook and financial conditions 
and, armed with abundant facts and figures, start- _ 
ed the campaign for 12-cent cotton. At first no 
one believed it would come. “I thought at first you — 
would be laughed at,” wrote President Dabbs, 
“Clarence Poe predicts twelve-cent cotton,” ex- 
claimed one leading Southern daily. “What a 
bouncing hope the man is daddy of!” Well, the 
“bouncing hope” was realized all right, and it is 
easy to believe that the time and money we spent 
not only in getting the information but in sending 
it to every paper in the Cotton Belt at our ex- 
pense helped give the farmers just the informa- ~ 
tion which made them refuse eight and nine cents 
and hold till eleven and twelve-cent prices came 
At the same time it should be remembered that 
The Progressive Farmer avoided the other ex-~ 
treme of predicting fifteen cents. 

Many a farmer if he had received nothing else 
from the paper would have had his dollar’s worth ~ 
in the information we gave as to the cotton crop — 
condition and prospects; and we shall continue to 
try to give our readers the same carefully consid- 
ered information. We hope, hereafter, too, to give 
more reports as to tobacco and peanut marketing, 

* Ok OR 


“Education, Codéperation, Legislation” — Seven 
Needed Reforms 
"Tite department of the paper will be contin- 


TAIT BUTLER 











ued and we shall continue to fight for seven 
cardinal principles of the paper: 

1. Scientific marketing and codperation in all 
forms of farm business. 

2. As good schools, as good a chance in life, for 
Southern children as Northern children have, and 
rural ideals for rural schools. 

3. The organization and incorporation of coun- 
try communities. a 

4. Race segregation in land ownership so as to 
give self-protection to white communities that 
wish it. 

5. A rural credits system whereby “America 
will do for her farmers what Europe has done for 
hers.” 

6. A crusade against usury, and _ especially 
against its most iniquitous form, crop-lien “time 
prices.” 

7. A just system of taxation, lightening the bur- 
dens of labor and industry and putting more on ac- 
cumulated wealth, such as inheritances and une 
earned incomes. 

* ok * 


“Uncle John” and “ The Lazy Farmer” 


HERE’S an old saying that a “little nonsense 
now and then is relished by the wisest men,” 
but we have an idea that the so-called non- 

sense relished most is that which conveys a great — 
deal of wisdom in the guise of jest or foolishness 
That at least is the case with “Uncle John,” whose 
occasional visits to our sanctum have: endeared — 
him to a host of friendly readers, and we are glad” 
to announce that he has agreed to drop in every 
Saturday evening when he comes to town for 
weekly purchases, and we hope to glean a bit of 
worth-while- news or comment from him every 
time. : 
We are also delighted to announce that we have 
arranged with Mr. Burridge D. Butler, of the 
Chicago Prairie Farmer, to print in The Progress — 
ive Farmer a remarkably popular series of humor-— 
ous dialect talks on “The Lazy Farmer.” Youll 
laugh many a time over “The Lazy Farmer”—and © 


then after making you laugh, he’ll make you do@ = 


lot of thinking. 
* * * 
Tobacco and Bees 


E LIKE to know what our readers want, and 
it is in response to numerous requests that 
we have provided next year for more ade- 





Saturday; December 11, ‘1915] 

quate treatment of two heretofore-negfected sub- 

jeets—tobaceo-raising and bee-keeping. Mr. E. G. 
Moss, an expert on tobacco 
evlfture, will: furnish for the first 
isste in each month an article 
on “The Month on the Tobacco 
Farm,” and: Dr. E. F. ‘Phillips, 
the man in charge of the bee 
work of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture itself, 
will write one bee article a 
month, his subjects being as 


foltows: ~ 
‘MRIGREEN - 


January—Does Beekeeping Pay? 
Pebrua: 


o— Hive 
March—Spring Manipulation; 3 
April—Swarm Control; 


y—Comb- ey and Bulk Comb-honey; 
Jume-—tmameses 3 Honey; 
worn tring ie ee Stock; 
“iA —Marketing 


Gapiadaber—Seaparaticne for Winter; 
October—Disease and Enemies; 
November—Sources of Infermation; 
December——Preparing for Another Year. 


* * * 


For Mrs. Farmer and Her Daughter 


~ E Best Woman’s Department in Any 
American Farm Paper” is what The Pro- 
zressive Farmer claims to give, and we ex- 
pect to more than make good the claim next year. 
Not only will Mrs. Hutt prepare the remarkable 
all-the-year round series of ar- 
ticles on “How the Wide-awake 
Girls Learned Good MHouse- 
keeping,” but she will furnish 
each week a number of short, 
practical, helpful articles on 

just the subjects 


— 


course” for the stay-at-home farmer and farm 
boy, just take a look at this comprehensive list of 
subjects to be discussed—and discussed in simple, 


‘everyday language the boy can understand, while 


most fathers will find them just as helpful as the 
boys find them: 


Jannary— 

i—Why Boys Should Know mo Basic Facts of Agriculture: 
Knowing Versus Guessin 

8—How Soils Are Made: Thetr Varieties or Types in the 
South. 

15—Different Kinds or Types of Soils in Relation to Crops. 

eget: Makes the Differencé Between Rich and Poor 
Land? 

29—*Humus or Vegetable Matter. 


February— 


5—Nitrogen: What It Is and How to Get I 

12—Phosphorus (Phosphoric Acid): What it Is and How ‘to 
Apply It. 

19—Potassium (Potash): What It Is and How to Supply It. 

36 Siats (Calcium): What Are Its Uses and How to Ap- 
ply It. . 

March— 

4—What the Fertilizer Analysis Means and How to Com- 
pute Fertilizer Values; 

11—Farm Manures How to Save and Use Them, 

18—Green Manures or Crops te Be Plowed Under for Fer- 
tilizer. 

25—Bacteria, Our Invisible Friends and Foes: 
tion to Agriculture, 


April— 


1i—How Plants Grow: Work of Roots, Stems and Leaves. 

Sa Systems for the South: Why Crops Should Be 
otated. 

15—Useful Facts and se gp About Farm Management. 

22—-Why We Plow: Deep and Shallow Plowing. 

29—Plows: Different Kinds and Their Use. 


Their Rela- 


May— 


6—Harrows: 
Farms, 

13—Soil Preparation, 
They Are Planted, 

20—Cultivation in Relation to Weeds and the Saving of 
Moisture. 

27—Cotton: Its Place in Southern Agriculture. : 


Different Kinds and Their Uses on Southern 


or the Cultivation of Crops Before 


.farm girls.” 
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“How the Wide-awake Girls Learned Good 
Housekeeping” 


HEN I first began to talk with my associ- 

ates about this plan for a “Boys’ Course in 

Good Farming,’ Dr. Butler’s suggestion 
was, “Well, if we give the farm boys a series of 
such articles, we ought to do just as well by the 
I hadn’t got beyond the idea of the 
boys’ course at that time, but Dr. Butler’s come 
ment set me to thinking, and I set out to get the 
help of Mrs. Hutt. . She did help and helped read- 
ily, and the result is that we have planned a series 
of articles which has brought .exclamations of dee 
light from everybody who has seen the proposed 
list of subjects. “It will be a liberal education to 
any girl to read these articles,” was what one 
woman said when she read over the list, and we 
believe you will agree with us when you have the 
same privilege. Here is the list of subjects on The 


Wide-awake Girls Learn Good Housekeeping: 
January 1—Our Girls Organize and Discuss "What Good 
Housekeeping Means. 
8—A Lesson in Food Values: Getting Acquainted With 
some “Big Words’. 
15—We Learn How Baking, Boiling, Frying, 
etc., Affect Food Values. 
22—We Learn How to Balance Meals, and Why. 
29—We Learn Why Young and Old, Suttoce “Workers, 
etc., Require Special Foods, 


February 5—We Learn About Germ Life: 
Cooking and Housekeeping. 
12—We Learn Weights and Measures. 
19—-We Learn What It Takes to Make Good Bread. 
26—We Learn How -to Cook Vegetables. 


March 4—We Learn How to Cook Soups. 
11—We Learn How to Cook Cereals. 
18—-We Learn How to Cook Eggs. 
25—We Learn How to Cook Desserts, 


April 1—We Learn How to Make Salads, 
8—We Learn How to Plan a Breakfast. 
15—We Learn How to Plan a Dinner. 
22—We Learn How to Plan a Supper. 


Broiling, 


Its Relation to 





our .women most 

want information 

abou t—cooking, 

housekeeping, 

MRS, HUTT dressmaking, 
-home management, child care and’ 
training, recreation and social life, 
- the farm woman’s club, etc., etc. Take 
a look, for example, at this list of 
E poptes relating to Good Health for 





Regularity for the Baby, “ 

Teething Time, 

Food for the Two-year-old Child, 

Foods That Should Be Avoided, 

“So. Habit and the Growing 

Nervous Disorders in Children, 

‘The Sick Child’s Food and Care: Hot 
Weather, 

Danger in Patent Medicines, 

Diarrhoea in Little Children. 


Another notable series of articles, 
one article appearing each month 2. 
during the first eight months of the 
year, will deal with “The Girl Who 
' Must Earn Her Own Living,” the 
' subjects being: 
q, Nursing. 


Ii. Stenography. 
{, Teaching. Vit. 





Clerking. 
Sewing. 
Music and Art. 


Vv 
vi. 


sages or are expeeted to prepare brief “Success Talks" 
gressive Farmer boys are the following: 


President Woodrow Wilson, 
jecretary Franklin K. Lane, 


1. What Is True Success? ae 

Does the Town or Farm 
the Boy the Best Opportunity? 

The Boy Who 
Chance.” 

Habits That Help. 10. 

Habits That Hinder. 

The Sort of Education the Farm 12. 
Boy Needs. 


THE BIG FEATURES FOR OUR BOYS AND GIRLS 


O AMERICAN farm paper has ever Offered a more useful series of .a: 
boys and girls than we are announcing on these pages. 
these articles of practical 

able series of inspirational letters and talks for our 
most eminent men in America. 


espec 


Admiral bag E. Peary, 
Thomas A. Edison, 
Cee | Burroughs 


none A James Wilson, 


Senator Henry C. 
Hon, Gifford Pinchot, 
Lord Bryce of England, 


ior Walter H. Page, 


Senator R, M. LaFollette, 
Dr. Liberty H. Bailey, 


Governors H. C. scam Leeke Craig, Richard I, Manning, Nat. E. 


arris, Park Trammell, 


It will be worth the subscription price for your boy to read the messages 
from these and other famous men. 
“Success Talk to Farm Boys,” 


The writer will 


Offer 8. 


“Hasn’t Got a 9. 
Leader. 

How to Get a Start. 
11. 


And not 
instructien be given, but there will be a remark- 


young people from the 
Among those who have already prepared mes- 
ially for Pre- 


also prepare a monthly 
the tentative list of subjects being as follows; 


Reading for the Farm Boy. 
Make Yourself a Business Farm- 


er. 
Make Yourself a Neighborhood 


A Healthy Body as an Essential. 
The Quest of Happiness. 


29—We Learn How to Feed the Baby. 


May 6—We Learn How to Prepare Food for 
the Sick. 
13—We Learn How to Prepare School 


About Labor-saving CGook- 
ing Utensils, 
27—We Learn About Canning. 
June 3—We Learn About Churning and 
, Care ef Milk and Butter. 
pane ee to Set the Table and Serve 


cles for 
nly will 


"We. 5 oe to Clear the Table and 
Wash the Dishes, 
24—We Learn to Straighten the Kitchen, 


July 1—We Learn <About Serving Fresh 

Fruits. 

8—We -Learn About the Every-morning 
House-cleaning. 

15—We Learn to Make the Beds. 

22—We Learn Why ste 3g Are Washed 
and How Best to Do It. 

29—We Learn About Washing Different 
Fabrics, 


August 5—A Lesson in Ironing. 
12—We Discuss Beautifying the Inside of 
the House. 
12—Looking..One’s Best as a Housekeep- 
er’s Duty (Care of Complexion, lair, 
Hands, etc.., 
19—Sensible and Economical Dressing. 
26—Beauty Outside the House. 
September 2—We Teach the Youngsters Ta- 
ble Manners. 
9—First Aid to the Injured. 
16—We Have a Lesson in Nursing the 
Sick. 
23—Bathing and Bath Conveniences, 
80—We Discuss Home Sanitation. 
October 7—We Discuss “How May 
Housekeeper Economize?”’ 
14—The Housekeeper’s Chance for Making 


the 








TV. Canning. ViitI, 


Then we predict that in point of popularity 
" among our feminine readers—all of us like to see 
them look their prettiest—nothing will surpass 
‘Mrs. Hutt’s Beauty Talks, the subjects being: 


Development of the Chest. Wrinkles. 
Chapped ged and Faces Powders, Cosmetics and 
and Split Li Hair Dyes. 
Becoming ‘byes: for Bilder- Round Shoniders. 
ty Women, Influence of Tea and Coffee 
The Local hoe na migaty for a on the Complexion, 
Bad Complexion The ———* Choice of 
Care of the Scalp and Hair, Color: 
Corsets and Braces, The Bionde's Choice of 
Blemishes, Liver Spots and 
Sallowness, 


Home Economics, 


Colors. 

* Styles for ‘the Tall, 

fe of the Hands. Short and Stout. 
Simplicity in Dress for Superfluous Hair, Moles and 
Warts. 

The Care of the Teeth. 


' Another series hardly less popular will be the 
following on The Farm Woman’s Business Prob- 
lems: 


Thin, 


‘Woman’s Share in the Fam- 
Hy Income, — ping by Parcel Post. 

“The Butter for the City Home, Farm, or Town 
Market. Boarders—Which, forthe 

Women Should Know Dependent Country Wo- 

About Insurance. man? 

Home Bookkeeping. Squabs as @ Source of 

x Order Shopping. Revenue. 


As a matter of fact, we could fill up these two 
pages talking about the good things coming in 
Mrs. Hutt’s Department alone, but we must hur- 


Finding a Market and Ship- 


» Ty on. 


a * * * 
| That Big All-the-year-round Feature for the Farm 
Boys and Their Fathers 
E COME back how to what promises to be 
the greatest 1916 feature of all—the big all- 
the-year round features for the farm boys, 
© “Farm Facts Every Boy Should Know,” prepared 
by Dr. Butler and Mr. Moss, If you don’t believe 
this series will be a virtual “agricultural college 


June— 


3—Cotton: Useful Facts About Varieties, Culture, etc. 
10—Corn: Its Place in Our Seuthern Agricultural System. 
17—Corn: Varieties, Culture, Harvesting, etc. 

24—Oats. 

July— . 


1—Wheat, Rye, and Other Cereals. 

8—The Peanut: A Valuable Legume Feed and Money Crop. 

15—Cover Crops: Their Usefulness in Southern Agriculture, 

22—Legumes: Nature’s Soil Restorer and the Farmer's Best 
Crop. 

29—Cowpeas and Soy Beans. 

August— 

5—-Fall-sowed Legumes: Crimson Clover, Bur Clover, White 
Clover, etc. 

12—Alfalfa, Melilotus and Red Clever. 

19—Lespedeza: A Summer Legume for the Whole South, 


26—Seeds: How Plants Are Mated or Reproduce Them- 
selves. 


September— 

2—Selecting Seeds for Planting. 

9—How Weed Seeds Are Scattered. 

16—Weeds: Their Control or Destruction. 

23—Insect Enemies and Friends: Facts About Their Habits. 
80—Methods of Combating Insect Enemies. 


October— 

7—Spraying and Spraying Mixtures and Apparatus. 
14—The Corn Weevil and Other Enemies of Stored Grains, 
21—The Cotten Boll Weevil, 

28—The Cattle Tick: Facts More Wonderful Than Fiction, 


November— 


4—Plant Diseases: Interesting Facts About Their Control. 

11—Cotton Wilt Anthracnose or Boll Rot of Cotton. 

18—Smuts and Rusts, 

25—What Is Meant by & Balanced Ration and How Ob- 
tained. 


December— 


2—The Place of Livestock in Farm Management in the 
South. 
9—Feeding the Work Stock for Economy and Efficiency. 
16—Drainage: Its Relation to Crop Growing. 
23—Keeping the Land at Home: Terraces and Ditches. 
30—Tile Drainage, 


It may be said that one subject, livestock, fails 
to get proper attention in this series, but this de- 
ficiency will be made good in 1917, when we plan 
to publish a complete series of articles on Live- 
stock, Breeds, Types, Feeds and Feeding. 


Money: Garden, Dairy, Poultry Yard, 
etc. 


21—We Organize a Sewing Class. 
28—We Learn Patching. 


November 4—We Learn Darning. 
11l—We Learn to Make an Apron (Lesson in Hemming 
and Gathering). 
18—We Learn to Cut a Garment, Baste, 
Fell It. 
25—We Learn to Choose a Dress Pattern. 


December 2—We Learn to Cut the Dress From a Pattert 

Which Needs Altering. 

§8—We Learn to Baste and Fit It. 

16—We Learn to Buy and Test Cloths and Fabrics (Test< 
ing Linen, Cotton, etc.). 

23—General Suggestions in Dress Making 

80—We Give a Party: (Etiquette of Invitations, Accept¢ 
ance, Behavior, etc.). 


* * * 
Prizes fer Our Boys and Girls 
W: ARE also working on a plan for getting 


Fit, Sew and 


up hundreds of dollars’ worth of prizes for 

Progressive Farmer boys and girls who en- 
gage in club work next year, but we are not yet 
prepared to announce details. 

We shall also give a cash prize each week for 
the best letter by a boy under 18 on the subject 
announced in the series on “Farm Facts Every 
Boy Should Know,” and a cash prize for the best 
letter by a girl under 18 on the subject announced 
in the series, “The Wide-awake Girls Learn Good 
Housekeeping”. Letters must not exceed 500 
words in length and must be mailed three weeks 
before date of issue in which they are to appear. 

There are a lot of other good things we already 
have in mind for 1916, but space will not permit us 
to give all in detail. We have announced enough, 
we are sure, to convince the reader that the paper 
will be indeed “better than ever in 1916” with all 
our best features for the farmer and farmer's wife 
maintained or improved, and for the young folks 
the best features any farm paper has ever offered. 
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What Farmers Want to. Know 


By W. F. Massey 





















































































’° Sending Plants for Identification 


] AM always glad to help our friends 
by giving’ the name:of any plant 


have the flowers, and: in many cases 
* the whole plant, roots and all. 





Early Strawberries. 


Sfx variety of early strawber- 
: ries d6 -you-advise for eastern 
North Carolina?” 


than the Early Ozark.. Most of the 
very early sorts are small in size, but 
the Ozark is a good sized berry. 


Sashes for Hotbed 


“F)LEASE tell me what kind of 
sashes to get for a hot bed and 
where to get them.” 

I use sashes three feet wide and six 
feet long, with two layers of glass 
three-eighths of an inch apart, mak- 
ing a dead air space to shut out frost. 
_They are made of clear heart cypress, 
and I got them from the Sunlight 
Double Sash Co., of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, getting simply the naked 
sashes and putting in the glass after 
they arrived. If you send them two 
cents in stamps they will send you a 
pamphlet well illustrated about the 
making and using of frames and hot 
beds. This will tell you all about 
thes making and planting of cold 
frames and hot beds and small green- 
houses. 








Storing Turnips 

‘““TI)LEASE tell me -how to take care 

of some fine turnips. Also tell 
why my purple lilac does not bloom. 

It was planted in 1912 im a northern 
exposure, always looks healthy and 
well grown. 
with stable manure in winter.” 

- If you wish to keep the turnips for 
table use merely put them in a heap 
and cover with earth enough to keep 
frost out. If they are mainly wanted 
for spring greens, let them stay where 
they grew and cover them with green 
pine boughs. We keep them that 
way in Maryland. 

. The lack .of bloom: on the lilac is 
climatic. They seldom bloom in the 
South.. They. bloom. rather better 
when grafted on privet stock, but you 
can never get the lilac bloom in the 
South that is had in the North. But 
we can-grow crape myrtles which 
bloom more beautifully and bloom 
Jonger, and we had as well leave the 
lilacs to the northern people who can- 
not grow crape myrtles. The lilac is 

not suited to Southern conditions. 





Bone Meal as a Fertilizer 


& gewiag give me the value of 
green bone meal as a fertilizer, 
and the crops to which it is practi- 
cally adapted, and the desirability of 
putting it. around orchard trees 
planted last winter. Compared with 
commercial fertilizer, what would be 
a fair price to pay for green bone 
meal?” 

If by “green” bone meal you mean 
that it is ground from fresh bones 
with whatever fat or other matter 
adheres to them, I would say that it 
is not as valuable as that made from 
old dry bones, and that a good deal 
depends on the fineness of the parti- 
clés as to its availability. But if by 
green bone you simply mean raw 
bone and not steamed bone, I would 
say that this depends on its purity 
and fineness. I am now using an ar- 
ticle of raw bone as fine as bolted 
corn meal, and it cost $35 a ton. This 
raw bone is valuable for the nitrogen 
and phosphoric acid it» carries: A 
pure article will contain nearly 4-per: 
cent of nitrogen and about 28 per cent- 
lof phosphoric acid. Its immediate ef- 
































they may send, but I cannot identify: 
grasses nor any other: plant unless 1: 


I know no~better*early- strawberry ~ 


Have mulched it well ° 


fect is due more to the nitrogen it 
carries. than ‘to. the phosphoric acid, 
which is not all in as available a form 
as. that in acid. phosphate, and. the 
price.is made. mainly. by the nitrogen. 
Fine raw bone meal is a good fertil- 


_izer for any crop, and will help the 


young trees very nicely. If not very 
finely ground it is still slower in its 
action. 





Trouble With Potatoes, 


‘**T DUG my -sweet. potatoes about.a 

month ago, let them dry. well in 
the field, hauled carefully in the af- 
ternoon and put in house on shelves 
12 to 18 inches deep. Closed the door 
and had a little fire for four or five 
days, and they sweated so much that 
I stopped the fire and opened the 
door, and they are yet wet and have 
sprouted, and, some have rotten spots. 
Please tell me what to do with them.” 


I do not think that there is any 
doubt that oats will. make a- better. 
cover crop than rye. But the main 
point is that rye can be sowed later 
than- oats, for to make a good winter 
cover of oats they should be sowed in 
September or early October, while. rye 
can be sowed up to December, and 
it often happens that we need a cover 
crop after.some crop that has oceu- 
pied the. land: later than oats: should 
be sowed. Where I live we have to get 


oats. in in.September to have them 


winter well, Whether it will be cheap- 
er or not will depend of course on the 
price of each, for the oats’ should be 
sowed in nearly double the quantity 
of rye. 





Acid Phosphate and Phosphoric Acid 


“470U write of acid phosphate and 
phosphoric acid. 
difference between these?” 

Acid phosphate is the phosphate 
rock dissolved in sulphuric acid in or- 
der to change the phosphorus in it to 
a more available form. We use acid 
phosphate. for the purpose. of getting 
this form of phosphorus. We cannot 
use pure phosphorus, for that is a 





and water. 





ARE YOU TAKING CARE OF ROADS AS WELL 
AS BUILDING THEM? 





[' would be fine if we had nobody but ourselves to swindle—if we could not 
sell the future a gold brick and cash it in now. Under such conditions the 
gold brick industry would decline enormously. To take up just one concrete 
branch of this subject, there is our cheerful habit of mortgaging our unborn 
childrengand grandchildren. Says the Clinton Democrat: 

“We can’t survive the impression that we have wasted a lot of money; 
that we have built a lot of roads that have gone back to their former condition, 
from neglect; that we have burdened our posterity with a debt that has proved 
to be arather bad investment, We have burdened our children with bonds 

« that will be'mighty hard to pay, and we will have to answer for a great deal, 
if for their $150,000 we leave them a legacy of mudholes, a heritage of sand 
One of the main defects in our present program, we think, is the 
fact that we are spending all of our money on construction and are not taking 
proper thought for the maintenance of roads.” 
Lee county is heading in the same direction that Sampson has gone. 
Here we have some of the finest roads in the South. We mortgaged the fut- 
ure to build them and another generation will have them to pay for. 
tify ourselves on the ground that the future derives benefit from the roads; but 
if they are worn out before the bonds fall due, and even before the roads have 
been of much practical benefit to us, why did we tax ourselves to build them ? 
If these roads are allowed to go through another winter without attention some 
of them will be nothing more than mudholes and gullies and we will have tax- 
ed ourselves and our children to no purpose. Properties that have been crea- 
ted at a cost. of $200,000 and that shorten distance and mdéke travel profitable 
to everybody are certainly worth saving. _What are you going to do about it? 


We jus- 


—Sanford Express, 








In the first place, you seem to have 
no ‘ventilation but the door, and you 
closed that when firing, and there was 
no way for the moisture to escape. A 
sweet potato house should have an 
overhead ventilator, and when heat- 
ing. it should be open to let the mois- 
ture off, and to dry the potatoes rap- 
idly. Then you did right to stop the 
heat when they sprouted. Now if you 
ventilate well in all sunny warm 
weather they will dry off. And then 
keep the temperature from 45 to 50. 
Higher than 50 will keep them sprout- 
ing, and.lower than 45 will chill them. 
The rotten spots show that there 
was some disease when thé potatoes 
were stored. They should be culled 
out, and then a very light dusting 
with air-slaked lime will help. One 
grower wrote me last year that he 
stored his potatoes in a basement and 
kept the windows open when firing 
and the potatoes sprouted,; and he 
was told they were spoiled. But he 
stopped the heat and they kept well. 





Winter Cover Crops 


‘““T WANT you to let me know why 

oats will not make as good a 
cover crop as rye or vetch. I have 
not seen where you have said that 
they will not, nor have I seen where 
you have said they will, so I would 
like to know. I note that where the 
writers mention cover crops they do 
not often. mention oats.- If oats will 
take as good a cover crop as rye it 
would be quite a saving to use oats.” 


pure element which burns up if ex- 
posed to the air. Hence we must get 
it in some combination. Dr. Hopkins 
of Illinois, a good authority on soils, 


einsists that we should speak of the 


amount_of phosphorus contained in. 
the article used and not call-it phos- 
phoric acid. The fact is that there is 
in acid phosphate no phosphorus as 
such, and the oxide of phosphorus. has 
been commonly called phosphoric 
acid, which is fully as correct as call- 
ing it phosphorus. In speaking of 
phosphoric acid we mean the combi- 
nation in which we get phosphorus, 
and while the term may not be strict- 


-ly exact in the estimate of the chem- 


ist, it is as convenient a term as to 
call it phosphorus, which it is not. We 
use acid phosphate then in order to 
get the effect of phosphorus carried 
by a combination that for conven- 
ience we call phosphoric acid. It has 
so long been called such by chemists 
and fertilizer manufacturers that it 
will probably be always so called. 





Permanent Pasture 


ROM Piedmont, Virginia: “I want 

to make a permanent pasture, and 
am thinking of using Bermuda and 
Texas blue grass. What do you think 
of this?” 

I think that it will be a mistake to 
use Bermuda grass in your section. 
It is all right in the coastal section 
and the warmer parts of the South, 
but there are grasses far better suit- 
ed to your soil and climate. You will 


-What. is ‘the. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


find that for your section there is no 
better pasture grass than Orchard 
grass in a mixture with other grasses. 
I would sow-plenty of seed: Make 
the mixture 15 pounds of Orchard 
grass, 5 pounds of red top and 10 
pounds of Kentucky blue grass an 
acre. The Orchard grass and the red 
top grow off quickly and will shelter 
the slower blue grass, and finally, if 
the pasture is taken care of, you will 
have .a good blue grass sod. But you 
will not if you think as many do, 
that a pasture is a thing,that will take 
care of itself. Where I live we have 
the segular piney woods sandy soil 
common along the coast, but we grow 
blue grass as rank as it ever grew in 
Kentucky. We are plowing today a 
sod of blue grass that takes a heavy 
chain to drag it down to cover. It is 
being turned :for corn in the spring, 
and-the blue grass will rot under a 
rye cover. By annually top-dressing_ 
with raw bone meal and once in five 
years brushing in some air-slaked 
lime with a smoothing harrow you 
can maintain a blue grass pasture 
anywhere in Virginia, for I have done 
it on land similar to yours. 





Land Plaster 


psc do you think of the plas- 
ter offered in the circular en- 
closed? They claim that it will take 
the place of acid phosphate.” 

The circular states that the plaster 
contains 82.93/per cent calcium sul- 
phate. “Of course this is pretty good 
plaster, but it will not take the place 
of acid phosphate, for we use. acid 
phosphate for the phosphoric acid it 
carries and not for the plaster it con- 
tains. Plaster is sulphate of calcium, 
and it is not a fertilizer, but it has 
some effect in releasing insoluble pot- 
ash in the soil. The same circular 
states that the company is manufac- 
turing phospho land plaster, but there 
is no analysis given of this. Of course 
plaster can be manufactured by the 
use of sulphuric acid on lime rock, 
but it is usually dug from the earth 
as a natural product. This natural 
plaster will often contain some cal- 
cium’ carbonate or lime from ‘the 
weathering of the outer part of the 
rock. I suppose this phospho-plaster 
is made from a low grade-of phos- 
phate rock, too low to make real acid 
phosphate. 


This might take the place of acid 
phosphate if used in an amount large 
enough to furnish the same amount. 
of phosphoric acid. - It depends on the 
price asked for it whether it would 
be worth buying for the phosphoric. 
acid it may.contain. 





Nematodes Probably 


ROM North Carolina: “I am sénd- , 

ing you some butter bean roots. 
Are the nodules on the roots caused 
by disease or are they nitrogen no- 
dules? If they are nitrogen nodules, 
are they not out of the ordinary and 
worth more as soil-improvers than 
the cow peas?” 


These great masses of swollen 
roots and knots as large as a walnut 
are certainly not the nitrogen-fixing 
nodules. They seem to be either 
some form of root disease or the re- 
sult of the attacks of nematodes or 
microscopic cell worms. As I have 
not the microscope or any facilities 
for studying the matter, you had bet- 
ter send sample to Prof. B. W. Kil- 
gore, Director of the North Carolina 
Experiment Station, Raleigh, N. C.,, 
where they have microscopes and 
laboratory conveniences and men for 
the purpose of studying these things. 
If these masses are the result of nem- 
atode work they are the largest I 
have ever seen. Lima beans as a rule 
bear fewer nitrogen-fixing nodules 
than any other legume I have studied. 





If Mr. J. S. Spence, who gave as his 
address Kinston, N. C.,. Route 4, 
will tell me where he can get a letter ° 
he can still get the reply I wrote, ° 
witich has been returned, “Uncalled . 
or.” a 
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Where the Farmer May Look for Help in His Business 


Article No. 44 on ‘Diversification and Independence in 1915!’’ 


By L. A. MARKHAM 











E FARMERS ought to take 
W better advantage of our op- 
portunities to obtain assis- 
tance in our work. Everyone of us 
ought to regard the agricultural col- 
lege and experi- 
ment station, the 
- state department 
of agriculture and 
National Agricul- 
tural Department 
as agencies. es- 
tablished and 
maintained for his 
Own personal ben- 
2 efit; for that in- 
MR. MARKHAM deed is what they 
are. And there is no man of us who, 
if' he will keep in close touch with 
them and put into practice the prin- 
ciples and methods which they are 
continually working out, will not be- 
come a broader man and a better and 
more prosperous farmer. Let us see 
how we can ee help us. 





The College and Experiment 


Station 


NE way to make them help us is 

to obtain and study their publica- 
tions. Bulletins and reports relating 
to practical farm problems and to 
valuable experimental work are pub- 
lished by them from time to time; and 
printed lists of these publications are 
sent.to farmers upon request. These 
publications cost nothing, except the 
postage on a letter applying for 
them; and yet, by ordering from 
these lists with special reference to 
one’s individual requirements, a good 
little library of useful information 
on all sorts of farm subjects can soon 
be built up. 

Another way is to keep up a corre- 
spondence with them—farmers need 
to write more letters, anyway; it is a 
good habit to cultivate. There is 
scarcely any problem on your farm 
which they have not been confronted 
with on the experiment station; and, 
having more time and facilities for 
study and experimentation than you 
have, they have generally solved it or 
proved that it cannot be solved. The 
results of their experience .with that 
particular problem—insect control, 
fighting plant diseases, inoculating 
leguminous crops, preserving fruits 
and vegetables, testing of plant varie- 
ties, feeding or fattening of livestock, 
or whatever it may be—will be fully 
stated in a letter of reply or in a pub- 
lication, if you will only take the time 
to write them and ask for the inform- 
ation needed. 

In writing such letters of inquiry 
briefly but fully describe the circum- 
stances. Do not ask merely what 
grade of fertilizer is best; describe 
the land and state what crop you 
want to use it on. Do not ask merely 
how deep land should be broken for 
corn; state the nature of the land, 
when you intend to break, and how 
deep the land has been broken in the 
past. Do not ask merely what is the 
best variety of cotton; state whether 
or not you have the boll weevil, and 
whether or not your land is infected 
with blight or wilt. At the same time 
make your letter as brief as practica- 
ble; busy men do not have time to 
wade through a great mass of super- 
fluous détail to get at the gist of a 
letter. 

And still another way is to visit the 
experiment station and the college 
once in a while if they are at all with- 
in your reach. It may easily, in fact, 
be worth the cost of transportation 
across the United States to spend a 
day going over and studying the work 
on an up-to-date experiment station. 
The new crops, the new methods, the 
new system will be an actual revela- 
tion to you. We have known crowds 
of farmers to come from as far south 
as southern Mississippi and as far 


north as the Tennessee line to study 
the work on the Delta Experiment 
Station, near Greenville, Mississippi. 
We ought to make a better use of the 
experiment stations in this way. 

A visit to the college will be of 
equally as great value. Most, if not 
all, Southern agricultural colleges 
have a farmers’ institute during the 


summer; and many of them have, in. 


addition, a mid-winter institute or 
short course of some kind. No farm- 
er who can strain a point and raise 
the money to pay his transportation 
to and from the college and his board 
while there should miss such an op- 
portunity under any sort of reasona- 
ble circumstances. Tuition will cost 
nothing, and the railroads usually 
make a reduced rate to those attend- 
ing these short courses. It is about 
the same thing to a farmer to miss 
one of these short courses that it is to 
a student to miss a term in school. 
Some of the strongest influences for 
the agricultural uplift go out from 


these schools, and they are always at- 


tended by large numbers of the 
wealthiest and -most prominent fartn- 
ers in all the state. 


wt 
The State Department of Agri- 
culture 


N SOME states the enforcement of 

the feed, fertilizer and seed in- 
spection laws and the performance of 
other duties of the most vital impor- 
tance to the farming classes devolve 
upon the state department of agricul- 
ture. Feed and fertilizer inspection 
in Arkansas is ¢arried on by the state 
department. The enforcement of stor- 
age and warehouse laws, livestock 
sanitation laws, etc., is vested in the 
state department in other states. A 
great deal of assistance in the way of 
furnishing information and investi- 
gating complaints of fraud and abuse 
can be rendered the farmers by the 
authorities who are charged with the 
enforcement of these laws, if they are 
only permitted to do so. Write them 
when you need information or think 
you are being imposed upon. 

Most state departments of agricul- 
ture are active, also, in organizing the 
farmers for effective codperative ef- 
fort, and in the holding of farm meet- 
ings, schools and institutes. When- 
ever you need speakers or desire as- 
sistance in organizing a fair or a 
farmers’ club or society write the 
state department of agriculture, as 
well as the agricultural college. 

In most respects the extension work 
of the state department of agriculture 
is very similar to that of the agricul- 
tural colleges; but a man can derive 
so much benefit from either of them 
that he ought to keep in close and 
constant touch with both. 


s 
The United States Department 
of Agriculture 


LMOST the entire field of agricul- 

ture, horticulture, animal indus- 
try, etc., is covered in the most prac- 
tical way by the more than 500 bulle- 
tins and circulars published by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. This great mass of valuable lit- 
erature constitutes a veritable farm 
library and contains a liberal educa- 
tion free of charge for any farmer 
who has a mind to make himself the 
master of it. As in the case of the 
colleges, a printed list of the availa- 
ble publications is sent to farmers 
upon request. This is one way in 
which the Department can render you 
a big service. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture also offers you invaluable 
educational opportunities in its lec- 
ture work. Its experts are contin- 
ually traveling and holding meetings 
throughout the country discussing all 








Uncle John Says— 
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When I see Rufus Runts gittin’ a ju 
out o’ the deepo an’ his chillern runnin 
round barefooted in the frost an’ snow, 
I shore am. reminded - o the ole sayin’ 

out “the more you see 0” some men 
the more respect you've got'fer a hog.” 





manner of farm problems—farm man- 
agement, plant diseases, irrigation, 
drainage, crop production, and nearly 
every other question that you have to 
wrestle with. Much of their work is 
done in connection with state agri- 
cultural colleges and departments. A 
foolish and blatant prejudice against 
the so-called “high collar” farmers 
for years kept hundreds of farmers 
away from these meetings; but that 
is at last dying out with the passing 
of the ground-hog and moon farming, 
and sensible farmers are coming to 
look upon these meetings as what 
they really are, that is, practical, use- 
ful farm schools. The best farmers 
hardly ever miss a meeting now. 


But the most popular, and perhaps- 


the most beneficial, service which the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture is rendering us at the present 
time is through the Farmers’ Codper- 
ative Demonstration Work. If you 
want the Department to render you 
the best, most practical service of 
which it is capable, get in touch with 
your county demonstration agent, 
have him establish this work on your 
place, and then follow up instructions 
with the greatest care. You may not 
agree with him in everything, but you 
will learn many things of great and 
lasting value during the demonstra- 
tion of the methods on your place. 
There are thousands. of prosperous 
farmers in the United States today, 
who, when they were taken up by 
the Demonstration Work, were reel- 
ing under a burden of failure, debt 
and discouragement which they never 
could have thrown off without the aid 
of Uncle Sam’s strong arm. 





| Coming-Farmers’ Meetings 


Southern Commercial Congress, Charles- 
ton, S. C., Dec, 13-17. 

North Carolina Forestry Association, New 
Bern, January 18-19 


American National Livestock Association, 
El Paso, Texas, January 25-27, 1916, 
National Poland China Record, ee 
Ohio, January 26, 1916 
Annual Livestock Meeting. Exhibition and 


Sale of Breeding Stock, Salisbury, N. C 
January 25-28, 1916 
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AND WITH LITTLE EFFORT 


“It’s wonderful what some insects can do. 
A grasshopper can jump one hundred times 
its length.” 

“That's nothing; I once saw a wasp raise 
a two hundred pound man three feet off the 
ground,.’’—Boston Post. 





Have “The Prisoner of Zenda” read aloud 
by some member of the family each week, 


What Our Pig Club 
Boys Say 











oo Farm Boy:—Read these let- 
ters here from boys who have 
won pigs. You can do just as well. All 
that other boys do, you can also. 
Read the letters, sign blank at the 
bottom, mail to me, and get in the 
game: 

“Turn Downs” Didn’t Discourage 

Young Crumpler 


November 27, —e 
Mr. Progressive Farmer: 


I TOOK your papers and took you at 
your word and started out with the 
intention of winning the registered 
pig, for I knew that he would be a 
fine one. I started out and some 
would turn me down, but I would go 
for the next one. My neighbors and 
friends subscribed and I won the pig. 

I am thanking you very much for 
your advice and for you telling me 
how to work. I got up 16 subscribers 
the first day, 5 the next and 4 the 
next. I am more than glad to know’ 
that I worked faithfully and won the 
pig. Mr. Progressive, I thank you 
very much for the pig that you are 
going. to send me, 

Enclosed you will find a Cashier’s 
check for $25 for these names which 
entitles me to a pig. 

Please send me a Poland-China 
Boar pig for stock. Please notify me 
when you will ship him so I can meet 
him at the train. 


I remain, yours very truly, 


W. A. CRUMPLER. 


A 12-year-old Winner 


Lagi cnggresers find check for $25.25 
also twenty-five yearly subscrip- 
tions and one subscription for three 
months for which please send to my 
address one O. I. C. pig according to 
your contract. 


I am a boy of twelve years and will 
be delighted to receive this O, 1 , oe 
Pig. 

Please notify. me at once as to 
when you will ship the pig. 


Yours very truly, 
DELMA AUSTIN. 


Has Eafned Three Pigs and Is After 
Three More 


November 27, 1915, 
Mr. Jas. L. Mogford, Mgr. 
Dear Sir: 


ENCLOSED please find a list of 
subscribers and renewals, also 
check for $22 for which you will 
please credit my account with. The 
enclosed list gives me 75 subscribers 
and renewals for three registered 
pigs and pays for the binder you are 
sending me by mail. 

Please forward me by express three 
registered Hampshire Pigs. I want 
two sows and one boar. Want boar 
not akin to sows. Please ship the 
Hampshire Pigs out promptly and let 
me know what day you will ship 
same. I certainly appreciate your ex- 
tension of 20 days in contest of pig 
club and will try hard to get at least 
three more pigs of another breed be- 
fore contest closes. I will appreciate 
if you will make a special effort to 
get out all subscribers’ papers I have 
sent in as soon as you can as I have 
guaranteed them prompt delivery. 

With best wishes for you and your 
paper, I am, Very truly, 

C. M. HIGHT. 





Jas. L. Mogford, Mgr., Pig Club Boys, 

I am going to get to work to earn 
a pig or two. Please send me the 
helpful suggestions that have made it 
so easy for the boys who have al- 
ready won their pigs. 




















the mark of. 
Borer car service 


ONE PERFECTED MOTOR 
of The One Perfeeted Type 


Of all types of automobile motors, the four- 
cylinder alone has been brought to the 
most nearly perfect. state. 


And we believe the Hupmobile represents 
the peak of current development, 


The four, as a type, has proved its superior 
reliability and greater economy. 


Tt simpler than a motor of more cylin- 
ders; and it is the one which owners and 
drivers understand completely. 


Further refinement will bring forth still 
higher efficiency and greater economy, as 
shown by Hupmobile experience. 


Our engineers experiment with every type. 
But always they achieve, with the Hup- 
mobile four-cylinder, the flexibility, the 


smoothness and the extraordinary acceler- 
ation supposedly possible only with added 
cy linde ars. The Hupmobile motor has, too, 
a “pulY’, a lugging tenacity of power, we 
have been unable to get in any other type. 


Consequently, the Hupmobile is giving com- 
plete satisfaction to all owners. 


And now our national free service literally 
guarantees satisfaction. Entirely without 
cost to the owner, it takes care of all 
mechanical inspections and adjustments. 
Thus it virtually abolishes motor car 
troubles, 


Any Hupmobile dealer—see list below—will 
be glad to demonstrate for you the splen- 
did behavior of what we believe to be the 
most finely developed four-cylinder motor 
of the day. 


“seam Motor Car Co., 1319 mitwaukee ave., Detroit, Mieh. 


Hupmobile Representatives i in the South. 


percatnghown: Motor Co.. 

John L. Crockett - 
Hamilton Motor Car Co..Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Chariotte: Motor Car Co...... Charlotte, N. C. 
Jefferson Garage, Inc.....C Char lottesville, Va. 
BE. P. Devin & Co Cherokee, Okla. 
Wohn A, Hamilton.,........+. Columbia, 8S. C. 
een City Garage,’ Inc.....Cumberland, Md. 
ouston Motor Car Co.......-... Dothan, Ala, 
Roanoke, Va. 
re ms ay ie 
R. G. Sloan Motor Co.. ‘ » m C. 
Greenville Motor Co. Greenville, N. C. 
Sinkler O. Price Co,.....+++++- Jackson, Fila. 
Rodgers & C Knoxville, Tenn. 


cabacaie * Touring Car 


fu o 6b; Detroit 


R. Thomas Auto Co. 
veccr Motor Car Co 
Memphis Motor Car Co 
Mississippi Moter Car _— 
Berridge Motor Car Co.. 
Imperial Motor Car Co.,... *_. Nashville, Tenn, 
Fairehild Auto Co, New Orteans, La. 
| A. Roethke Norfotk, Va. 
W. F. Westcott Motor Co 
Oklahoma City,. Okla. 
Saluda Auto & Mach. Co.-....-.. Pelzer, S. C. 
Ralston, Okla. 
Heoper Motor Co. Selma, Ala. 
Beckwith Wilson Co. Fla, 
ls a ee a Tulsa, Okla. 


T. H. Williams 


Two-Passenger Roadster - $1085. 
sone, ta Car 1225 
. Oo. Bb. 





Rifles and 
Cartridges for 


Your Big Game Hunt 
UST as soon as game became scarce enough to make 


men critical about their 


rifles, sportsmen im every 


community got to demanding Remington-UMC. 
The demand for Remington-UMC Big Game Rifles and 
Remington Metallic Cartridges has been growing ever since. 


The Remington-UMC Dealer here 
He knows what’s happening in the s 
Ball Mark of Remington-U MC—en 


in this community is the mar to go to. 
rttoday, You’llknowhim by'the Red 


his store is Sportsmen’s Headquarters, 


Remington Arms-Union Metallic Cartridge Co.,, Woolworth Bldg, (233B’ way) N. ¥. City 





. RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS THROUGH US 


Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 
imake a special club on any papers. you may 
iwish. 


One letter, one money order—and it’s all 
jattended to. 


May we serve you? 


THEE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 





yt ee 10 oe 


backache, Send, for FREE cataloy 7 IVuRE catal one. ae iw 
Pig endLaTeoerapeo rans, Pir oder Soeamoey 


NOTES FROM SUNNY HOME 


Value of the Prepotent Dam in Breed- 
ing—Soy Beans and Chinch Bugs— 
What a Blessing a Carpet of Green 
Would Be to the South 


E HAVE \.heard much of. the 
value of the sire among cattle 
herds, and indeed there is a wonder- 
ful power for good im a good sire. 
Cases have come 
under my notice 
where nearly all 
the female -off- 
spring in a herd, 
the get of a splen- 
did prepotent sire, 
could be spotted 
because of their 
close resemblance 
to one another. 
MR. FRENCB But I doubt if 
the average breeder of pure-bred 
cattle has given the very prepotent 
breeding cow the attention and 
thought that her importance in his 
herd warrants. I have in mind now 
a pure-bred cow that has grown 
old producing uniformly high-class 
calves. Three good sires have come 
and gone in the herd since this grand 
old matron arrived at breeding age, 
and her offspring from each in turn, 
by their high character, proves her 
strong prepotency. Other cows I 
have known that could be depended 
upon to produce high-class offspring 
when they “nicked” well with the 
particular sire used. But what made 
them less valuable than the other 
cow mentioned, was that they failed 
many times to “nick” well. 

There is a good deal of satisfaction 
to a breeder of pure-bred cattle to 
have cows in his herd that are of 
such prepotency that when a new 
calf is found he may say to himself, 
i “here is a herd header,” or “here is a 
female that will add strength to our 
herd im the years to come,” 

Personally—from a money-making 
standpoint only—I would prefer to 
start a pure-bred herd of cattle with 
one really high-class breeding cow 
than to have the money she would 
cost invested in three or four com- 
mon pure-bred animals. It is the 
work of only a few years to build up 
a good-sized herd of cattle from the 
‘start of a single individual cow, and 
when this start is made with the high- 
class cow, and then only high-class 
bulls used, the high-class character 
of the herd will be a source of great 
satisfaction to the lover of really 
‘good cattle. 


q 


* * * 


I wonder how many of our readers, 
when going over their corn fields the 
past summer, found spots where the 
_crop. was so poor that they wished 


and fling them into the road. 

Now is. thé time to guard against 
the recurrence of those vexatious 
places next season, and one way to 
do it is to see that the plow when 
turning the land early this winter, 
runs right down deep when the poor 
spots are encountered. Then some 
extra fertilization on these spots next 
spring may not pay big in dollars, but 
will pay in the satisfaction one feels 
when cultivating and observing a 
field where the crop stands strong 
everywhere. 

' * * 

I trust I am not doing umwarranted 
injury to the chinch bug breed when 
stating that, where soja beans were 
planted in the rows with the corn, 
the bugs did the corn no damage to 
speak: of, while right alongside where 
corn grew by itself the injury 
amounted to 25 per cent of the crop. 
There is a serious objection to plant- 
img the beans in the corn rows, the 
beans when small interfering with 
the work of the harrow and weeder 
and thus making the early cultiva- 
tion of the crop more difficult and 
expensive. We shall get around this 
trouble next season by planting the 
beans in the rows with the hand- 
planter after the corn has had its 
first weeding or harrowing. Then the 
weeders will have passed the second 





time before the beans are up, and 


they could pick the spots up bodily: 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


the third time over the fields we will 
run the risk of breaking an occasion- 
al plant. If there is amy economical 
way to get the best of the chinch bug 
I want to have the satisfaction of 
making full use of that measure, for 
we don’t like one another at all. 


By the time this is printed there 
will not be an acre of land of the 240 


in “Sunny Home Farm” that will not ~ 


be covered with living green—either 


wheat, oats, or grass and clover,.and - 


in every acre of the wheat and oats 
will be grass growing. This condi- 
tion will be maintained for some two 
weeks; then the big plow will begin 


a 


the deep breaking of the sod land 3 


that is to be planted in corn next = 


season, 


It is a splendid feeling, thowgh, to 4 


know that for two weeks, at least, 


during the yéar, every acre of Four’ | 


soil is growing the money-making, 
soil-preserving, landscape-beautifying 
grass. I wonder what it would be 
worth to our country if every acre 
of every farm in our vast section 
could be growing grass, even for two 
or three weeks every year, and three- 
fifths of the entire acreage growing 
it all the time? Methinks there 
would rise a new Southland out of 
the gullies, galls, and water-swept 
hillsides of our good country. And 
our children and chifdren’s children 
would rise up and imvoke blessings 
on them that brought grass to an 
erosion-cursed land. 


A. L. FRENCH. 





Every wide-awake, enterprising, 
reading farmer helps every other en- 
terprising, wide-awake farmer in the 
community, and the more there are’ 
of them inthe neighborhood, the bet- 


ter it is for everybody. You can’t get 
good work out of any team if ualf” 
So you - 
can’t get good results out of any” 


the mules puff and half don’t. 


scheme of codperation in your neigh 


borhood if half of the farmers are ~ 


waked up and pulling together and 
the other half are not. And the best 
way to get them waked up is to ge 
them to reading. 





HARD TO DROP 
But Many Drop It 


ae A young Calif. wife talks about cof-_ 


“It was hard to drop’ Mocha and 
Java and give Postum a trial, but my 
nerves were so shattered that I was 
a nervous wreck and of course that 
means alf kinds of aifs. 


“T did not want to acknowledge cof- 


fee caused the trouble for I was very 


fond of it. At that time a friend came 
to live with us, and. I noticed that af- 


ter he had been with us a week he 


would not drink his coffee any more.. 
I asked him the reason. He replied: 
‘I have not had a headache since I 


left off drinking coffee, some months ~ 


ago, till last week, when I began 
agam here at your table. T don’ t see 
how anyone can like coffee, anyway 
after drinking Postum!’ 


“I said nothing, but-at once’ ordered 


a package of Postum. That was five 


months ago, and we have drunk so 
coffee since, except on two occasions 
when we had company, and the result 
each time was that my husband could 
not sleep, but lay awake and tossed 
and talked half the night. We were 
eonvinced that coffee caused his s 


fering, so he returned to Poster, — 


convinced that coffee was an ene 
instead of a friend, and he is trou 
no more by insomnia. 


“Il have gained 8 pounds. in weighty 
and my nerves have ceased to quivet. 
It seems so easy now to quit coffee: 
that caused our aches and ails Z 
take up Postum.” Name given 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Postum comes in two forms: 


Postum Cereal—the original form—=— —— © 


must be well boiled. 15c and 25¢ pack- 
ages. 

Instant Postum—a soluble powdef 
—dissolves quickly in a cup. of 


water, and, with cream and sugat,’ 


makes a delicious beverage imstan 
30c and 50c tins. 


Both. kinds are equalfy delicious 


and cost about the same per cup 


“There’s a Reason” for Postum. 
—sold by Grocers, 
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HELP THAT PAID WELL 


State and ‘National Agricultural Au- 
thorities Are Ready and Willing to 
Help You, and H Is Your Fault if 
¥ou Do Not Use Them—First ‘Prize 
‘Letter 

T’HE agricultural college, the ex- 

periment station, and the state 


q and National. Departments of Agri- 


ewlture are institutions whose -pur- 
pose isto help the farmer, and if they 
are not accomplishing their purpose 
it is the farmer’s fault. Their sole 


- season for being is that those who 
| are engaged in the great work of pro- 
' ducing the nation’s food supply and 
' developing her natural resources need 
- help. Every farmer should make use 
© i these bureaus of information. 


I have found the professors and re- 


' search men at the Alabama ‘State 
© Agricultural College and Experiment 
’ Station ever ready and willing to an-. 
| swer my inquiries, and their advice 


and information have saved me much 


> time and money. On several ecca- 


sions I have sent to the Experiment 


| Station specimens of diseased leaves 
' er twigs which 1 had discovered in 
| my wanderings through our pecan 


and Satsuma orchards, and. various 


F #sects and insect eggs which I did 


’ net recognize were also bundled up 
' without delay and sent forthwith to 
" these men who know. 

| - During my ‘first year of pecan grow- 
© ing I observed littke honeycombed 
’ masses of “something” clinging to 
| the bark of the pecan trees. 
| mg-them to be im seme ‘mysterious 
| way detrimental to the tree, 1 began 


Suppos- 


picking them. off. and destroying 
them. I kept this up very religiously 


/ until one day it occurred to me that 


“things” were not 
I sent two or ‘three 


erhaps these 
mil after all. 


4 specimens to the State Entomologist, 


'and in.a few days received a letter 


© the Experiment Station. 
© game promptly: “These twigs show 
© heavy 
» scale. Under separate cover I am 


‘J 


re. 


© fram him stating that the specimens 
' enclosed were the “egg masses of a 
: species of praying mantis. “They are 
| entirely ‘beneficial, as they are pre- 
» @aceous, 


and you should welcome 
their occurence.” ‘From that day to 
fhis the egg masses of the praying 
mantis have remained undisturbed in 
our pecan orchard. 

@ne year I found an Elberta peach 
tree covered with a kind of scale with 
which I was not familiar. I clipped.a 
few infested twigs and sent them to 
The reply 
infestation with San Jose 
Sending you copy of our Bulletin 144 
@escribing proper treatment for 
these trees. This treatment should 
be applied by all means before new 
growth starts,’—and so on. This in- 
formation came just in ‘time. The tree 
was immediately treated and the San 


| Jese scale was-squelched. The neigh- 
| Dering pecan trees also were thus 
| Pretected from a most dangerous -en- 
/emy. Likewise I ‘became acquainted 
| with the egg of the pecan wéb worm 
| end the pupae of the voracious or- 
© gnee dog, which is as fond of orange 
| feayes as the web worm js of pecan 
feaves 


A wart-like growth on the twigs 
‘en teaves of a certain grapefruit 
‘tree worried me—for it looked very 
Mauch like citrus canker. Specimens 
pent to the Experiment Station soon 


tilizer to use I laid my problems be- 
fore the State Horticulturist. In each 
case I received without delay the 
practical information I needed. When 
we began mixing our own fertilizer I 
was anxious to check yup-on the re- 
sults of our work. The State De- 
partment of Agriculture kindly 
agreed to analyze ‘samples of this fer- 
tilizer. Several samples were sent to 
the State Chemist, and we -had the 
satisfaction of knowing that our pro- 
duct had been properly mixed and 
that it was uniformly of the analysis 
we had intended. . 


The bulletins of the state experi- | 


ment stations form a most valuable 
compendium of agricultural knowl- 





edge and of a very practical nature, | 


as these bulletins are written for lo- 


cal conditions and by men who have | 
made a close study of those condi- | 


tions. 


In many cases bulletins from | 


other states will be found helpful and, | 
I know from experience that mast | 


states seem quite willing to send their | 


publications to non-residents. 

The bulletins and reports of the 
state and National departments of 
agriculture are also indispensable 
sources of imformatien for the scien- 
tiie farmer. I have a large number 
of both state and National publica- 
tions, and am preparing to arrange 
and index them in ‘such a way that I 
will be able to gather from them 
quickly .all the information they :con- 
tain on any given subject,—a ready 
reference ,agricultural library, 


The agricultural college, the state | 


experiment station, and the state and 
National departments ef agriculture 
are institutions of the people, by the 
people and for the peopke—their own 
institutions which they have estab- 
lished and are all helping to support. 


If the people wish to get more help | 


from them they have only to.ask it. 
W. A. WEAVER. 
Fowl River, Ala. 





VISIT AND LEARN FROM YOUR 
EXPERIMENT STATION 


(Prize Letter) 


A LTHOUGH I ‘hadi read a good 
many bulletins dealing with -ex- 
periment station work, J never ‘learn- 
ed the ‘real value nor the wide scope 
of lessons that are being taught until 
the ' West Tennessee Experiment 
Station was-established at Jackson. 
In’ my opinion, and ‘from all outside 
appearance, they selected the-poorest 
tand in “Madison ‘County on which to 
locate the Station. Right ‘there is 
where I ‘learned one thing that all 
farmers in the South should ‘know, 
before ‘they attempt to earn any- 
thing else, and that is the building up 
and restoration of soil fertility -to 
run-down and worn out land. It is :not 
my purpose to tell you ‘how they are 
improving this land, but I want to 
lay special emphasis on the fact that 
they are restoring the fertility to the 
land just as fagt as time and labor 
will permit, and I -want ‘to urge all 
who are interested, to get in touch 
with your experiment station, visit it 
in person, often, and get first-hand 
information ‘to assist you in ‘building 
up your land. 





| 


The lesson of restoring soil fertility \ 


is only one ‘out of ‘many that are to 
be ‘learned at the experiment station, 
but ‘it’s the first ‘lesson ‘that we should 


Read this Guar- 
antee. Read 
Every Werd. 


We antes 


Hanes & 

absolutel y—every 
thread, stitch and 
button. Wefurther 
guarantee ‘to return 
your .money or give 
you a mew garment 
if any-seam ‘breaks 
on any piece of 
Hanes Underwear. 


any man could 
everything. 


(9) 1153 


~ Why Should 

You Pa 
More? You 

Can’t Get 
More 
‘Winter- W eight Underwear 

pessibly wish for— 
And don’t forget this 


—orily 50c ‘buys a single garment and 


$1.00 a union suit. 
Hanes desler 
show you this soft, 
wear 


en your 
in town and ask him to 
warm, fleecy under- 


and you'll surely rig yourself out with 


use any man-can see with half 


an eye thatit's'the greatest value in America 


exception. The same value, 


whether you ‘buy single garments or union 
suits. Now, follow closely and look at the 
circles in the picture—see what your money 
is ‘buying when you demand 


50c 
td nai 


$1.00 


HANES cmc. 


LLASTIC KNIT 


UNDERWEAR 
All HanesUnion Suits have pearl buttons. The union suits have a closed 


crotch and elastic shoulder with improved lap seam to 
i Mids on eee een 
are form-filting—keep the out. 

e e co) 


Thie label on every garment 


keep the sleeve i 
it] ae em 


of room 


garments 


The elastic collarette to 
keep the throatwarm. mproved euffs hug 


the wrist and won't flare out. Strong, well- 
stitched waistband and every garment and suit 
guaranteed to have unbreakable seams. 


garment offered as 


Syen don't 
df you 
Rou 


this 


splendid underwear. 
—— she ia, write us. 





A 
«*Flanes ” ts asubstitute-auriless 
it bears the “‘Hanes’’ label. 


PH. HANES KNITTING ©0., Winston Salem, ‘Ml €. 








' Use Stalks For Fertilizer ) 











Your stalks are valuable as fer- 
tilizer—don't burn them. An Avery 
“Cyclone” Stalk Cutter will chop 
them up so that they are easily 
turned under. Now is the 


time ‘to cut them. The 

“Cyclone” has many new 

superiorfeatures. Ask our 
or write to us. 


Weite to Us About Any 
tmplements You Want 
WE MAKE THEM 


B. F. Avery & Sons 
incorporated 
Dept E, 





Louisville, Ky. r 











= Srought ‘back the reply that this was 
P met canker—and the mental relief 
© which this news afforded me was of 
© Practical value in my work. I could 
» tell of numerous other instances of 


learn, for if we'have rich land we can 
make good crops without the appli- 
ance of so many other things that call * 
for extra time, ‘labor and money. 


our 
our big . 


» this kind of assistance from the Sta- 


“tien «at ‘Aciburn. 
When I desired ito know the best 
looks on hog-raising for this section 
wrote to tne State Veterinarian; 
n I wanted to ‘know how to kill 


'the weevils in my corn I wrote to the 
petate Entomologist ; and when I was 


in doubt as to the proper kind of fer- 


og 


Don't be afraid ‘to visit your experi- 
ment station, and when there ask any 
questions ‘that you wish. The men 
in charge are there to serve you, and 


will gladly give you all the informa-4 


tion available along agricultural lines. 
HORACE CROWE. 
Bells, Tenn. 





Don’t overlook ‘‘The Prisoner of Zenda.” 








gettetes. Bagi 
Seal Galvanized 


Our big Catalog of fence values 
and heights of Farm, Poult: 

at money-sav: prices. t 
you need this catalog. It 
saving in your pocket. Write 


KITSELMAN BROTHERS 
84 Muncie, indiana, 





When writing to advertisers, mention The 
Progressive Farmer. 








RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSORIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 


Our clube eave you money, ‘We will gladly 
or ke @ special club on any papers you may 
wish, 


One letter, one money order—and it's al) 
ettended to. 


May we serve you? 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 





“THE LITTLE FELLOW WITH THE BIG PULL’ 
15 Draw Bar H. P.—35 Belt H, P. 


The Sandusky Tractor is making good on 


hundreds of farms—large and small. 


built by men who have 


It is 
spent years doing 


this one thing and doing it well. That’s one 
reason why you can depend upon it. 
This tractor has proved its ability to clear, break, 
low, disc, harrow, drill, harvest, thresh, cut ensilage, 
Gaul, build roads, etc., more economically than it can 


otherwise be done. 


Sold subject to three day trial, demonstrating on 
your own work its ability to fulfill 


OUR GUARANTEE 


We guarantee The Sandusky Tractor to 
handle four 14-inch mold board plows 8 
inches deep where a big team can pull 2 
12-inch plow 6 inches deep; to run belt ma- 
chinery up to 32-inch separator; to have one- 
third reserve over drawbar rating, and for one year 


againts defective workmans 


ip and material. 


Equipped with our own four crtindee, four cycle, 5 x 6% heavy duty, slow 


speed, vertical motor; 2}¢ inch cranksha 


all four bolt 


t; 31 inches of motor bearing surface; 
bearings; positive self-contained combination force feed and splash 


oiling systems. Motor set crosswise to frame eliminating objectionable bevel 
gear drive; removable underpan permitting taking up or replacing bearin 


connectin 
tractor. 


rod, rin 
hree spee 


or entire piston without disturbing any other part o' 
selective transmission, 2 to 5'¢ miles per hour with direct 


drive on low; three point spring suspension: all steel construction; light weight; 


small overall dimensions an 
ing capacity. 


short turning brakes; easily handled; surplus cool- 


The Sandusky Tractor, its motor, and transmission were each awarded the 
Gold Medal at the Panama-California Exposition Also highest award Silver 
Medal at Society for Improvement of Agriculture Exposition, Lancashire, 


Book “Power on the Farm” Free 
Write for a copy of the new 40-page edition covering the latest refined 1916 


Model E, its uses, and containing other valuable information. T 


ell us fully 


about your power problems and we'll gladly help you solve them without obii- 


gating you in any way. 


TTSTVTNUTUUTUVFSVONUONENVELCQVQQUROQQNIOQQSNOQNNGHUUUEE 


The Dauch Mfg. Co. 


131 Water St. 


Sandusky, Ohio 
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LUMBER FOR THE FARM? 








CYPRESS, OF COURSE. 
WELL, FOR WHAT? AND WHY? 


FOR 


moisture as does Cypress. 


FOR 


Stable floors, and for floors in the garage, cellar, poultry house, 
corn crib and root cellar, because there is always plenty of 
moisture in these places and no known wood stands up against 


Water tanks, hog troughs, water troughs, vats, swill tanks and 
tubs, and especially for the floor in the hog pen or in front of 


the hog a because these uses are the most trying on the 


endurance o 


FOR 


and other like services. 


YOU CAN GET 


wood and Cypress is famous for its endurance. 


Well and Cistern tops, spouting to carry water at the spring or 

elsewhere, culverts under the public highway or under a private 

road, because Cypress outlasts all other known woods in these 
i It truly is ‘‘the Wood Eternal.’’ 


CYPRESS 


All you need to doin order to get Cypress lumber and shingles for use on 


the farm, is to insist that your local lumber dealer furnish it to 


does not carry it in stock i cent 
you fa 


sistent insistence of a few o rmers. 


ou. If he 


he may be induced to get it by the per- 


But if he sticks it out and refuses 


to provide the one lumber that is most famous for lasting, then you write 


to us and we will tell you of the nearest 
lumber yard that carries Cypress in stock. 


YOURSELF TO THE BOOKS. 


HELP : 
THEY’RE FREE. SEE COUPON. 
SEND IT TO US TODAY. 

Southern Cypress Mfrs’ Ass’n 





So. Cypress Mfrs’ Ass’n. 
Department 133 
Please send me the books, FREE, 
as marked in the following squares: 
New Silo book, Vol 37. Free Plans 
Barn Book (4 plans) Vol. 4. 
Farm Needs Book (8 plans) Vol. 20. 
Carpentry Book, (12 plans)fVol. 36. 
Testimonial Book, Vol. 24. 
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HOW TO SUCCEED WITH PECANS 


Some Specific Advice on Varieties, 
Planting, Fertilization and Cultiva- 
tion 


HERE soil and climatic condi- 
tions are suited, it has been 
repeatedly demonstrated that 

pecan growing is a paying invest- 
ment. There are thousands of acres 
of idle land throughout the Cotton 
Belt that could with a moderate out- 
lay of cash be set to pecans and in a 
few years be made to yield their own- 


-|ers paying dividends. If success is to 


be attained, however, one fact must 
be borne in. mind—only budded or 
grafted trees should be planted. Num- 
erous inquirers ask if nuts from a pa- 
pershell pecan will not produce a tree 
bearing papershell pecans. Experience 
has shown that on an average three 
to four in 1,000 come true to name. 
Such variance obviously makes it im- 
practical to take such a risk. Thus 
the only solution is the use of budded 
or grafted trees of well known and 
meritorious varieties. The purchaser 
should make sure further that his 
trees are propagated from grafts or 
buds taken from good, bearing trees. 
Trees budded or grafted on thrifty 
two or three-year-old seedlings are 
very satisfactory for planting. 

In the South pecans can be safely 
transplanted as soon as they reach 
the dormant stage in the fall, during 
mild spells in winter, and even up to 
the first of March in spring. Fall 
planting is best. The trees should be 
planted 40 to 60 feet apart each way, 
according to the type of soil. The 
pecan is adapted to many different 
types of soils and nearly every soil in 
the Gulf states can be made to pro- 
duce it, from the rich alluvial bottom 
soil to the hill lands and cut-over pine 
lands. It should never be planted in 
pipe clay or soggy soils, as “wet feet” 
for the pecan is as bad as for the 
human, and sour soils, if they do not 
actually kill the tree, never produce 
satisfactory results. 


Handling and Transplanting 


PON receipt of trees from the nur- 

sery, great care must be exercised 
in preventing the roots from drying 
out and becoming exposed to the at- 
mosphere. Roots must be kept cov- 
ered and moist at all times. There- 
fore in taking a tree to its place in 
the orchard the roots should be kept 
in the folds of a moist sack or other 
such material. When removed from 
the sack it should be placed immed- 
iately into the hole which should have 
been previously dug. Holes should be 
at least two feet across and two feet 
deep. When trees are planted on a 
soil underlaid with a stiff subsoil, 
blasting with dynamite is strongly 
urged. The use of one-half stick at 
each place, sunk into the soil deep 
enough to loosen the soil and too 
deep to clean out the hole, is recom- 
mended. Cut off the ends of all bruis- 
ed and broken roots, leaving a smooth 
cut surface. For this purpose a sharp 
knife is much better than a hatchet. 
Part of the tap root should be re- 
moved as this will stimulate the tree 
to send out laterals. In this way the 
tree will receive more food and at the 
same time these laterals will give it 
a firmer anchorage. Place the tree 
in the hole slightly deeper than it 
stood in the nursery row; fill in about 
the roots with well pulverized top soil 
in which there is incorporated some 
well rotted manure. Do not use fresh 
manure. Fill in the remainder of the 
hole with bottom soil. Pack soil well 
about the roots of the tree and leave 
several inches of loose soil on top to 
act as a mulch. The pecan will re- 
quire no training of the head. 

It is a mistake to think that the pe- 
can will require no cultivation. Hard- 
ly any other tree will more richly re- 
pay good cultivation than will the 
pecan. Frequent harrowing and the 
| addition of fertilizers is necessary if 





When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer.” | you expect results. The land between 


the rows may be utilized until the 
trees are large enough to need it by 
planting such crops as peas, beans, ¥ 
potatoes, cotton, or vegetables. Bone 
meal, barnyard manure, or a mixed 
commercial fertilizer applied to those 
crops will act favorably on the pe- 
cans. 

The pecan should come into bearing 
at five to seven years, and sometimes 
as early as three years, but paying re. — 
sults will hardly ever be had before “7 
the tree is eight to ten years old. A 
ten-year-old tree should produce © 
from 10 to 50 pounds of nuts. Only 
budded or grafted, well cared for — 
trees will come into heavy bearing 
this early. Seedlings will require 
much longer. 

The natural distribution of the pe- 
can includes 15 degrees of latitude, 
Some cultivated varieties are hardy 
as far north as northern Illinois, 
However, certain varieties of pecans, 
like other fruits, are well adapted to © 
certain localities and do not grow so ~ 
well in other localities. Thus a half 
dozen of the best tested and well 
known sorts will be amply sufficient 
for any commercial or home grower 
To this end we have been investigat 
ing the different pecans for several 
years. In this investigation stress 
has been laid on large size, good flav 
or, thin shell, easy cracking qualities 
and freedom from disease. The re 
sult of this research has been the se 
lection of the following varieties o 
pecans as exceptionally well suited to 
general Southern planting: Stuart, ~ 
Success, Schley, Pabst, Van Deman, 
and Frotcher’s Eggshell. Of course” 
there are a number of other varietie 
of high quality, among them the Del 
mas, Hall, Russell, Papershell, Colum 
bian, and Big Z, which may do even 
better than the above named varieties 
in certain localities. E. F. WHITE, 

Agricultural College, Miss. 





Advertise to Make Market for Farn 
Products 


[puBiNe the past month the Spoe 
kane Chamber of Commerce has 
been conducting an advertising camie 
paign in all of the larger cities of Ok 
lahoma urging our people to buy 
Redskin Jonathan apples raised in 
the state of Washington. In Oklas 
homa City these apples were sold 
$2.35 a box when home grown Jonas 
than apples just as good went beg= 
ging at 75 cents to $1 a box. The 
reason is not difficult to find. The 
Washington apples were advertised 
liberally in all of the big dailies und 
attractive captions: “These are Re 
skin Jonathan days. Buy a box of 
Redskin Jonathan apples for the 
family. They are yours at $2.35 a box 
as long as they last. We make yot 
this low price because we want you 
to know how good and how cheap 
they are.” 
The result was that at the end of @ 
week’s advertising campaign neaf 
every family in Oklahoma City ha 
bought a box of these Redskin Jon 
than apples at $2.35 a box when Okla= 
homa Jonathan apples just as goe 
could have been bought for less th 
half that price. But the men who ha@ 
the home-grown apples didn’t advers 
tise and consequently they had n@ 
market for their products. The Okk 
homa Farmer believes that the col 
mercial clubs of some of our large 
towns and cities in Oklahoma mig 
follow to good advantage the © 
ample set by the merchants of Spo 
ane and help our farmers to adver 
and find markets for their produ 
It certainly is worth a trial. 





COULDN’T HOODWINK HIM 


“Tt does beat all the way the papers 6% 
soewees Rg) days,” remarked Mr. Do 
rom behind his paper. 

“What are you reading?” inquired big 
wife. 4 

“This here paper says that the two — 
ies in Europe buried 30,000 men under 
armistice last Thursday. I ain’t never seen © 
one, but you don’t need to tell me that an 
armistice was ever made big enough to D 
that many men under!” 
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WINTER PLOWING AS AFFECT- | 
ING THE FERTILIZER SITUATION 


Drainage and Deep Early Plowing 
Make Available More of the Potash 
of the Soil and Subsoil—Avaid Very 
Early Plowing on Soils That Leach 
Readily 





SERS of commercial fertilizers, 
and especially cotton growers, are 
confronted with a serious situation in 
regard to their supply of commercial 
fertilizers for 1916. 
Potash is not to 
helo gS tg ey “et be had, even if one 
aleve can pull trom S¢n0 m8 pigne were willing to pay |. 
Soadieonminon pig Lacan the: abnormal 
~ mareh lend. Madoof Kee aiaicon be price. Acid phos- 
pve me agln oa phate and. nitro- 
against gen have advanc- 
ed, but not to a 
prohibitive extent. 
Hence every farm- 
PROF. DUGGAR er needs to do all 
that he can to make it possible for his 
crops to thrive in 1916 without the aid 
of added potash, and with the most] Ff : 
economical use of phosphoric acid and ) You set the laa ot wake you up 
nitrogen. i 
Of course we ought not to be so de-| ff If it’s two-thirty to 9u say suits Big Ben. Just 
pendent on the*purchase of artificial get the milk to town, he ees him at bed time. 
. 4 ee nitrogen, but should have begun in| § calls you right on the .,"’s usiness to get you up on 
GT TPUMACMMOCMM tae | some preceding year to produce a dot. T it’s oe O'clock. Snecamatds. Temas 


c.. e Ae ay larger amount of stable manure and| § inches tall; has great, strong keys 
ror i arm *¥O to grow larger areas of cowpeas, vel- when work is light, Big that make him eas to winds a big, 


~ toned that makes hi 
vet beans, crimson clover and other Ben lets you get the ex Sencaauee 7 oes mee 
legumes that.are capable of supplying | ff tra sleep. that makes him easy to read. 
the nitrogen that is now so dear. If your dealer hasn’ thim, a money 


d dd dt mak 
The time and manner of plowing Dodge him around—fwe today Fra stcie La Salle, Ilingte, sul 


2 —five tomorrow—dive him a eon toa oe to 
will have some effect on the supply of | § thorough try-out. Amy hour in the States—in Pi eed eg 
soil potash that will be available to 

plants next spring and summer. The 
present.is a timé when.there is a 
double amount: of truthigin the ex- 
pression handed down to us by Jethro 
Tull, a pioneer in modern agriculture, 
“Tillage is manure.” 

Any process that deepens the soil, 
or that makes the roots of plants feed 
more deeply and widely, will to that 
extent increase the supply of plant 
food, especially of potash, that may 
Mighty Monarc h Stu aale) | be utilized by crop plants next spring 
'Puliers-Guaranteed 5 Yrs and‘summer. Hence in a general way 

we may say that the present is a time 
when deep plowing and drainage are 
of even more than their usual import- 
ance. 

Now it is well known that.very deep oat 
plowing cannot usually be done with- he, SR © 101 pears Tere of Boutboeh Pee tone esais: 
out some disadvantages if postponed Be tomthroughout,and inaremarkablestate of preservation today. 
until mear the time of planting the 


seed. The*earlier the plowing is done ; v4 In Pl | Your g ON 


the deeper it may be safely done; 
sabcsly’ ths Beemndt the airectens, bak but the Material to be 




















eH, 








hence December may be well utilized 
by the farmer having stiff soils or used careful consideration. 
soils with stiff subsoils in plowing to ae ———e - 


a greater depth than usual. Decem- Ps ry Tetengetintag? Apes of matorial that is 
ber plowing is not advocated for 


tro: ble of um 
¢ ss ds Car ( ti sk : sandy soils with permeable ‘subsoils, workable, “durable, Pe Cr + re 
rin SU Gt GOMES | which doubtiess leach less if undis-| [Be Ne.other moderate priced material on the nt te 
All At One turbed until at least several weeks af- day posesses the gualitiesof Strength Strength, Rigidity, Durability 
. orkability to the degree found 


Em . 
Ch Ale 


ter Christmas. 
Early deep plowing tends to in- 


crease the available supply of powwsh,| 2] Southern Yellow Pine 

os SE ag and even of phosphoric avid, but its peace t 

Or Lets» 100% eho effect on nitrogen may be either fav- “Tne Weed of Service” 
orable or unfavorable. -The earlier 


that winter plowing is done the more , That has been by Government test. So adaptable ts it 


complete is the rotting of old stalks SPall cas tokier nese chreugtoes the commmay-tatheathens Sealer Damm. 


and litter, which, of course, results in Architects and Engineers everywhere universally specify it for hard, 
an increase in the amount of availa- exacting service, 


ble nitrogen, Yet, if the soil and sub- , able Southern Yellow Pine fulfills every requir wan wt Ant Daneel, Se 
soil be sO sandy that the available Southern Yellow Pine available everyw prices far’ any 


nitrogen is leached away as soon as San ich aaty. Be te toe 


formed, it would usually be unwise to Trust to the judgement of the leading architects and 
plow such fields before Christmas, ex- pe pe —nggucess—sane Seuthern Yellow Pine for service 
needs or small, 

i tie cept where made necessary by the OR pr 
ll necessity for plowing under an unus- Send for our Free plane Set iitpapas tbepee axed Miicootiocanen Sibon 

1 it ud@l- amount of litter or for deeply Structures, The Silo Ppook, eto. fill cut the attached coupon = 
i i plowing under cotton stalks, with a P.S.— We have 
view a ccc see the number of nothing to sell to you. COUTHEAN PINE AssooIAs ae 
weevils surviving the winter. 603-S En’ e Ban op Now 2, 

An argument for December plowing Southern Senden EEE yee 
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the man having a sandy soil with a ‘ pe 
clay eubsoll Ses in the fact that.ctay Association Lumber Pointers 
is usually much richer in total potash ‘ 603-S Interstate bos iciocesescsueeRouaniinn 
(largely unavailable) than is sand. PSS B Bank Building, 
Hence the judicious mixing of a little a & New Orleans, 
of the clay subsoil by deep plowing = 
early in the winter with a sandy sur- 
face soil should afford the plants a 
larger supply of potash than would 
Pear, Plum, Cherry, Small Fruits, a. otherwise be the case. 
‘BUDDED from BEARING J.H. 


° Barn and Bin Pi - 
to increase the supply of potash for i Pine mai Miscellaneous Farm Plane i 














4 Cte. GENUINE HALES When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as an advertiser ia 
. F. DUGGAR. ‘ 
_ GREES. GENUINE defictous APPLES. CATALOG IEEE j The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all aduertig- 
_ TENN. NURSERY co., Box 7, Cleveland, Tena. The men who lead are the men who read. ing it carries.’’ 
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bought that wagon 
40 years ago 
ORTY YEARS of faithful ser- 


vice seems a long while. But 
remember, this wagon was a 
Studebaker, and all over the United 
States are Studebaker wagons 
ears old and more that are 
faithfully doing their day’s work and 
making money for their owners. 

Mr. Sykes’ grandfather undoubtedly paid a fair price for his Studebaker. 
He might have bought a cheaper wagon, but he didn’t. The name Stude- 
baker forty years ago meant just as much in integrity and the square deal 
as it does today—and because it’s a Studebaker wagon, Mr. Sykes and 
his son and grandson have all made money out of the faithful old Studebaker. 


Built just as carefully today 


wagon. You may buy a cheaper wagon 


than a Studebaker, ap rehearing a 
that 


w for a less ‘price will give you 
the long service that « Studebaker wagon 
Sualsbeber -Kwsete . ond -Stadebaber 
buggies are also built to give the same 

a __ honest service. 


Ask your dealer or write us for a copy of the Studebaker 1916 Almanac 


STUDEBAKER, South Bend, Ind. 
MNKERASus SAAC Re crn eraKQhes® “Ronn aRS ae 





15 Times as Valuable as Corn 


. Cotton’ seed meal in protein and fat combined is five times as valuable as corn, and 
.in protein alone, six times as valuable as corn. , While too rich to be fed by itself, 
when combined with corn in the proportion of about two parts corn and one part 


-cotton seed meal, gives a‘ration— which, with ordinary grazing, almost exactl 
‘fills the scientific requirements for a balanced hog feed. C . ; 
All hogs thrive on it, from the tiniest 
grunter to the lord of the herd. For pig 
or suckling sows, it is especially valuable, 
i before and after farrowing, a 


Seitbiand vigcr stiaabie with no other 


feed on earth. It is net only the best and 

cheapest feed, but an efficient prophylac- 

tic, and hogs fed on it seem immune 
from the ills that hogs are heir to. 

It’s the cheapest protein you can use, 

: A, 


Cotton Seed 
| & <2) l 


Free Book on Feeding 


It doesn’t pay to feed protein that is costing you from Sc to 15¢ 
per pound, when the protein in cotton seed meal costs you less 
than 3c. Yet thousands—yes, millions of dollars are wasted by 
feeding grain when cotton seed meal is cheaper and better. A 
ton of cotton seed meal saves $55.40 worth of other feed. Write 
today for our big valuable book on feeding — giving the best and 
most economical formulas for cattle, horses, hogs, sheep and 


yeey. PUBLICITY BUREAU 
er-State Cotton Seed Crushers’ Ass’n 
808 Main St., Dallas, Texas 





A Square Deal, Liberal Assortment, 
Top Prices. Write for Price List. 


GEO. I. FOX, 
Seventh Ave., N. ¥. 


FRED REPPERT 
Livestock Auctioneer 
* Decatar, Ind. 
Have a wide acquaintance 
ong breedersin every State 
nion. Write early for 
the sale season. 


FUR 








Tag your stock—best and 
identification for Hogs 

lame, address and num 
Catalog and samplea free on request. 
F. S. Burch @& Co., 184 W. Hores St C 

















- When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as an advertiser in 
The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertis 
ing it carries.’’ 
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Dairy Progress in North Carolina 

S NEAR as: it has been possible to 

estimate, the.sale of cream separ- 
ators in North Carolina during the 
year 1914 amounted to 1,000 machines. 
In 1915 there will be 2,000 or more 
sold. During the past year there 
have been five new creameries and 
five cheese factories built. 

In March a careful survey was 
made to determine the number of 
silos in use. It was found that there 
were about 300 silos at that time. 
About 125 have been built this season, 
making 425 in use now. 

The Kansas Farmer, a paper that 
comes to my desk, brought me the 
following interesting facts from Kan- 
sas: 

In 1909 Kansas had 62 silos. In 1915 
there are over 9,000 silos in use. 
Whenever they want to know any- 
thing special about development in 
Kansas they load on extra item on 
the tax assessor’s burdens and have 
him get the information. Someone 
wanted to know how many cream 
separators there were in Kansas, and 
the tax assessors report that the 
Kansas people now own 70,259 cream 
separators, or an investment of about 
$5,000,000. Kansas is not considered 
a dairy state either. 

While we are patting ourselves on 
the back about the development in 
North Carolina, it seems we will have 
to develop considerably before we get 
to using over 70,000 cream separators. 

ALVIN J. REED, 
Dairy. Farming Investigations. 
West Ralgigh, N. Cc 


Lee County, Va., a Wide-awake 
Livestock County 


NE of the wide-awake livestock 

counties of the South is Lee 
County, Virginia, the extreme south- 
western®county of-the state, wedged 
in between Kentucky and Tennessee. 
The people of that county have don 
two excellent things: , 

1. They have decided to make the 
county famous for one particular 
breed of cattle. g 

2. They are taking active steps for 
cooperative marketing and advertis- 
ing of their livestock. 

On September 18 the first sale of 
the Lee County Hereford® Breeders’ 
Association was held at Jonesville in 
connection with the county fair. Mr. 
William H. Burruss, the County De- 
monstration Agent, sends us the fol- 
lowing interesting particulars about 
the work: 

“When the demonstration work 
started in Lee County over 150 regis- 
tered. Hereford cattle were found. 
These cattle had been purchased by 
the progressive farmers from Ken- 
tucky, Missouri, Iowa and Indiana, 
‘White Face’ breeders, and the pedi- 
grees show that their ancestry dates 
back to many prize-winning sires and 
dams that sold for large sums. Hence 
the puré-bred Herefords grazing on 
rich blue grass. pastures of Lee Coun- 
ty are among the best raised in Amer- 
ica. Calves from these pure-bred cat- 
tle have been placed in all parts of 
the county and it is a rare thing to 
see a small herd of grade steers with- 
out seeing a majority of ‘White Face’ 
characteristics. Prices paid for the 
pure-bred sires to head the grade 
herds were comparatively small; 
hence the necessity for codperative 
advertising. ~ 

“Between the Hereford breeders of 
the county there was but little codp- 
eration until last February. The 
county agent had got the breeders 
filled with the spirit of association 
work, and: with the able assistance of 
Mr. John R. Hutcheson, the animal 
husbandry specialist of the Virginia 
Extension Service, an association was 
formed which has as its chief object 
the codperation of the members for 
the advancement of the breed 
throughout the state. The members 
expect to purchase all necessary con- 
centrated feeds that are not grown 





on their: farms- together. They’ will 
advertise and sell all surplus stock at 
some place in the county every year. 
They will have balanced- rations for 
the ‘White Face’ worked. out by the 
extension service of the Agricultural 
College of Virginia’ and follow in- 


‘structions for.feeding and caring for 


these animals. 


“Lee County ships about 15,000 cat- 
tle-to the various markets every year. 
This shows, according to statistics, 
that Lee County is producing as many 
cattle as the whole state of South 
Carolina. With a pure-bred cattle 
association striving to produce the 
best there is in the Hereford breed; 
with an annual exhibit of the best 
‘White Faces’ in the couritry;- with 
the members of the association co- 
Operating in every effort to excel all 
other Virginia counties in the pro- 
duction of first-class pure-bred Here- 
fords; and with the codperation of 
the business men and farmers of Lee 
to make the county noted for its Her- 
eford cattle, Virginia will congratu- 
late herself in having this most re- 
mote- southwest county ranked as 3: 
unit of her great state.” 





Farmers Should Beware of Hog 
Cholera Cures 


Segareoreaina College, S. C., issues an 
emphatic warning ‘to farmers 
against the so-called cholera cures 
advertised in many farm papers, a 
number of which have been exposed 
in The Progressive Farmer. Says the 
new Clemson College Bulletin: i 

“Beware of the patent remedies ad- 
vertised in some farm papers as “hog 
cholera cures.” There is no stich 
thing as a hog cholera cure, the only’ 
treatment being that of prevention 
by means of serum. No matter what 
the manufacttirers claim, do not be 
led into dosing your hogs with any of. 
these fake hog cholera remedies that’ 
are advertised. The state veterinar- 
ian and his assistants at Clemson Col- 
lege have made tests of all that have 


been submitted and all have proved 
fakes.” 





SALE DATES CLAIMED { 


The Progressive Farmer is glad to an-. 
nounce and claim for the breeders the fol-. 
lowing dates upon which sales of pure-bred ‘ 
livestock will be held: : 

Herefords t 
Dec, 17-18—T, F. B, Sotham, Kansas City, | 


Mo. - #-< 
Feb. 29-March 1, 1916—O, Harris & Sons, * 
Harris, Mo. 
March 28—W. J. Davis & Co., Jackson, Miss, 
Shorthorns ; 
11—Cobb & Derby, Birmingham, Ala. 
13—Cobb & Derby, McKenzie, Tenn. 
5, 1916—Evan J. McCall, McCall, La. 
23, 1916—Lespedeza Farm, Hickory Val- 
ley, Tennessee, at Tri-State Fair 
Grounds, Memphis, Tenn, 
Aberdeen-Angus 
. 8—Breeders’ Sale, at East St. Louis, M. 
A. Judy, Mgr., West Lebanon,: Ind. 
1, 1916—Breeders’ Sale, _Montgomery, 
Ala., M. A. Judy, Mgr., West Le- 
banon, Ind. ; 
Horses * 
- 16—J. C. Robison, Towanda, Kans. 
: Duroc-Jerseys 
Dec. 11—Cobb & Derby, Birmingham, Ala, 
Jan. 5, 1916—Evan J. McCall, McCall, La. 
Feb. 5—McKee Bros. Versailles, Ky. 


Our readers will confer a favor upon us if 
they will keep us advised of sales, and we 
‘will be very glad to claim further dates for 
breeders if they will let us know in time. 

This is quite important, as it often pre- 
vents a conflict of dates and adds to the 
success of each individual sale. 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Feb. 





“A CALL FOR LEADERSHIP” 


How Farmers Codperate and Double Prof- 
its. This most valuable book by Clarence Poe, 
editor of “The Progressive Farmer,” is a call 
for leadership in working out farm problems. 
It begins by asking the question of every _ 
reader, Why not be a leader in the new and 
good work in your neighborhood? It is not 
the work of a visionary man, but of a man 
with vision. It is written out of full know- 
ledge of what has been done in the way of 
successful coéperation in this country, and 
thus answers the objection so often made, 
“This may work in Europe but won’t work 
in America.” At the same time the author 
outg of his investigations of the successful 
cotperative plans of European countries is 
able to illuminate his pages with light from 
other lands. In these times when the g0s- 
pel of cotperation is believed in by most 
farmers, but when at the same time so many 
of us are doubtful of our ability to make @ 
success of it locally, this book should be 
widely read. It is a volume which might 
well be made a part of the course of reading 
of every farmers’ club or other organization. 
—Farm and Fireside. 
































Saturday, December 11, 1915] , 
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WHERE TO BUY. PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK | 











BERKSHIRES aa 
SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
yreesrcomn HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 








's Premier tra; cost ¢- 91,100; hin aire sold tor 61,500, 
his de ys sold for $1,500. 
Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Cha! —, gue at 
the International Live Steck Show. Chieago. 
yt gta of either Boar for saie at poien nal rg prices. 
hogs guaranteed choiera immune. 
Registered Jersey and Hoistein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


Buy from the best and most noted herd in the Seuth. 








APOLLO 4th No. 213949. 
BERKSHIRES 


Superb lot of Berkshire pigs, service boars. nm and 
elite and sows and mature stock of all axes ta 


irs 
‘ered in the pot name. 


Bi 
ted propery At AA 
re L FARM, 0 


N. C, 















OCCONEECHEER FARM, 
| A PEDIGREE. WITH EVERY Pic DURRHAM.NC. 


ee ener 


of Quality and 
Meke up. 


None better. 
Also 
B. P. Reck Chicks. 


Let me supply your 
needs. Prices 
right. 
JOHN B. ‘HUMBLE, Asheboro, N. C. 


Fancy Bred Berkshires 


To make room for fall litters Iam offering 
the followering bargains in as fancy lot of 
Berkshires as can be found in the South. Bred 
sows $40. Bred gilts $25. Open gilts $20. 
Young beers geeky for service $20. Just 
weaned pigs $10. each. Everything register- 
ed and tur euarentesd. 


J. C. Broome, 


Sunny ‘South Berkshire Farm. HEPZIBAH, GA. 


Bargains in 
PURE BRED BERKSHIRES 
Of Ideal Type. 
High Class Gilts, Service Bo 
Spring pigs RA either sex, Sons an 
Daughters of Lord Brumley Manley, 


























ull paves for sale, Write for prices. 
PER STOCK FARM. 


Motley," Ve, G. W. SHULLER, Prop. 

















COL. FRED REPPERT, 


Auctioneer. 


Sales Manager. 


Have been authorized and directed by 
Messrs. F. H. and H. W. Hancock, of Ma- 
nilla, lowa, to sell at public vendue without 
reserve and to the highest bidder the whole 
of their justly famed Linwood Herd of 
| Herefords, consisting of one hundred and 
i fifty lots; 120 cows and:heifers, thirty bulls, 
besides a lot of unweaned calves ‘that sell 
with their-dams. Heading this array is 
Challenger Third, the six-year-son of the 
three thousand-pound champion sire, Mon- 
arch of Shadel Third and out of a Beau 
Donald cow. 








Note these younger bulls: Gay Lad Re- 
peater, whose sire was the grand cham- 
pion; Gay Lad Sixth, and whose dam is by 
the grand champion Repeater and whose 
grand dam was by the ten thousand dollar 
grand champion Dale; also Mischief Mixer by Beau Mischief, dam the 
champion cow, Missouri Queen Second by Beaumont, the great son of 
Beau Brummel; also Woodford Third, the only available of breeding age 
of Col. Taylor’s Woodford, the highest priced bull of the breed: Wood- 
ford Third dam is by Beau Donald, granddam by the ten thousand dollar 
Crusader; also Grandview Model by the Great Standard and out of a 
Benjamin Wilton cow. .Others of same character. and blood. The fe- 
males are equally good, not loaded down with corn fat to sell but in the 
most perfect breeding bloom. The kind that are only found in the 
highest class herds; the kind that you can buy only when an entire 
high-class herd is dispersed. 





Here is the year’s golden opportunity to find cattle at your own price 
that under any other circumstances would be priceless. Catalogs with 
photographs of many of the sale cattle will be mailed on application. 
This catalog also contains over 100 portraits of the herd’s celebrated 
ancestry, making it a handbook on Hereford cattle that should be 
in the hands of every person interested in cattle improvement. 


This Sale will be held in the 
Kansas City Fine Stock Pavilion, 


December 17th and 18th, 


Under the personal supervision of R. J. Kinzer, 
Secretary of the American Hereford Cattle 
Breeders’ Association. 


Address all inquiries to T. F. B. SOTHAM, Room 
305 Exchange Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


MR.-T. F. B. SOTHAM, | 


Two0O.LC. Hogs 
Weigh 2806 lbs. 


Why lose profits — 
lose breed- 
toa ana eeding scru! % 














BURR OAK GROVE FARMS 
Offer REGISTERED SHORTHORNS ——= 


12 Fancy Herd Bull prospects, 6-18 months. Car load of Choice Bulls for farmer 
orrangeman. Good bone, size and quality. Well bred; ready for service. 


35 Females—Cows, calves at foot ; Cows safe in calf; Heifers bred and Heifer calves 
10-15 months of age. 


Best of blood lines. Choice quality, plenty of size. 250 head in herd. Prices right. 
Inspection invited. Correspondence given prompt and careful attention. Write us 


your wants. 
Skidmore, Mo. 








O. I. C's. 












ib 

? swab our o> 
w 2806 

Walkin you sample pair 


U.S. Govt. Inspected 


Wehave} bred the 0. I. C. H for 52 
years and have never lost a hog 

with ym or any other con- 
tagious disease. . 











Hog from Birth to » Sale’ 


THE L. B. SILVER CO. 
508 Vickers Bldg., Clegeland, 0; 
, service 


Pure bred 0.1.C. 

boars, gilts, Limited number 

of aie y “*“Wildwood Prinee 

hy 88531’’ the $750.00 boar, weight 

- 1110 Ws First, Senior 
Champion’ at = ES) 

Fair toe. ces right 

R. F.D. 2, 








ere VA. 





Bred 
boars. Special 1 price on boar ¥ 





Write me for circular and prices. 
R. Q. Gwen, R. F. D. No. 2, Bedford City, Van 


POLAND-CHINAS 











" perience. 
word Is ‘vem ' J.P. VISSERING, - Bex 7 Alton, it. 


FOR SALE— Pigs. Bore’ winner of 





write. me. 
E. W. JONES, Woodlawn, va. 


POLAND PIGS 


first prize. 





CHINA 


From Large Progressive Boars and Sows. _ 
T. E. BROWN, Marfreesboro. Tenn. 


TAMWORTHS : 
TAMWORTHS—All Ages’ 


English, Canadian or American bred. Larg- 
est exhibition herd in the South, headed by ~ 
1200 boars and sows.. Won 318 
po a 31 Cham pions; 18 ham- ~ 
pions and 11 trophy cups at 15 shows in 1914, 2 
DUTCH FORK oe FARM, | 
Columbia, 8S. C. 2 























Pigs bred gilts and bo 
Tamworths. ready for service for enka 


reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 
good individuals cttered Sas. sale, 


VE ‘OCK FAR a 
D. J. LYBROOK, Mgr. Winston-Salem, N.C, 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
ANGUS 


25 bred cows and heif- 
ers; 10 yearling bulls; | 
20 bull calves; all im- 




















F. C. BARBER & SONS, 

SOUTHERN BRED SHORTHORNS. 
Our herd is one of the most famous in America, having won honors in the big- 
gest shows in the country. The best Scotch f: e repr 

First Annual Sale, February 23, 1916. 
ba pte J proven that the South can breed and raise as good cattle as any section y 
of America, we will hold our first annual sale of breeding stock et 

Tri-State Fair Grounds, Memphis, Tenn., Feb. 23, 1916. 
Get on our mail list for catalogue and be prepared to attend. 

OUNG BULLS FOR SALE. 


. ‘e have for sale at present a few splendid young bulls at prices within reach of 
Southern farmers—bulls that will pay for themselves. Write us for description 


id prices. 
LESPEDEZA FARM, Hickory Valley, Tenn. 











BERKSHIRES! 


We have on hand for sale some extra fine 
pigs, service boars and bred gilts. Every- 
thing we ship bears our guarantee of satis- 
faction or money back. Write for special 
Prices. 


Windy Heights Berkshire Farm, 
W. L. VAUGHAN, Prop., Sycamore, Va. 














DUROC-JERSEYS 
DUROC SALE 
February 5th. == 


The largest and best offering ever presented to 
the public from the greatest Duroc herd in the 
world, including 60 sons and daughters of Defen- 
der mated to Grand Champion boars. Write for 
catalog stock for sale, car lots a speciality, 


McKEE BROS,’ Versailles, Ky. 
he ch 
DUROC PIGS, ots ta 
AMWORTHS, rown on Ca severe e farms 
quarepioe feed. 


pete tisfaction 
é0HN D. MORTON, Bussellwiile, Ky. 


























sanes priced for quick 
sale. ’ 

















L. R. Kershaw, 
Muskogee, Oklahoma 
HEREFORDS 





ni CATTLE exes Fae 
mrohsssh tops ne @. Oc ener dy, Taleyries Farm, 


purchase 
REGISTERED HEREFORD CATTLE, 





All 
GILTNER BROS., 





White Post, Clarke conn, Virginia 
Ages, For Sale. : 
o Eminence, Ky: 











Although a new hog, the Hampshire has become a 
favorite hola aad forage feeds are plenty. The 
Hampshire has become a market topper in every 
market. If Pie would like free information and lit- 
erature on the Hampshire Hog, address 


E.C. STONE, Secretary, 
Hampshire Record Association, 
703 E. Nebr. Ave., PEORIA, ILL. 





The Belted Mortgage Lifter 


SHORTHORNS 





“IDLEWILD SHORT HORN CATTLE. 


After 50 years studious breeding on my 
epeoial claim is made new for stock by the e erent 
sire Old Glo . Stock by this bull 


vigorous and the 
ose is most strousiy marked. Calves 
Fong a sex by him for sale. Have other heifers bred 


m. 
W. P. HARNED, 





bred sows, boars. 


Write for description and prices. 
Decatur, Ind. 


Picatmehice Hogs—ree: prolific kind. Special 


prices on pigs, trios not akin, 
Roy Runyon, 


Ceoper Co., Verment,Mo. 














HORSES, JACKS, ETC. 
= JACKS, SADDLERS, 





A Few Rare Duroc Bargains 


PUREBRED DUROCS Cheap 








ont PERCHERONS. 








JAS. L. TAYLOR, 


OLEAN. MO any price down to 8-10 weeks old p 
. 2 


Miller County. 


d from that 





We offera few splendid young bred gilts and some ex- ood set < Ken 
oeten’ pigs as to = ae old, all registered, at Mammoth fac * ee. 7 eryyii 

HIGH CLASS BRED GILTS—— very tow prices for quick sale. . le and Pe . 3 a ons, 

, Mares and Colts. Sev- 
Good reliable service Boars at Farmers || Sheffield Bros., Box 19, Oakland, Tenn. porn reaebe and High- 
i ° le bi mares.. e- us 
prices twenty dollars each and good ones, Duroc-Jerseys 4 to 300 bo oe oorthing your wants. 
an 


The Cook Farms, Lexington, Ky. Box 436 E. 
The Progressive Farmer advertisers are 











“Cr cker-jacks”’ $12, $15, $18, 
wr ep ieae. $12, $15, $18, $20 and 














guaranteed, 












































































































































































‘s farm whether 
not.”’ 





The Progressive Farmer Company 
@ncerporated under the laws of North Carolina.) 
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EATURES of our’issue of next week will be 

articles on “Farm Bookkeeping,” and “Plan- 
ning the Farm Work for Next Year,” also.a notable 
and timely article on “The South Carolina State 
Warehouse Law and How It Works,” by State 
Warelféuse Commissioner Jno. L. McLaurin. 





N ANOTHER editorial we are emphasizing the 
increased profits resulting from having three 
or four work animals to the farm unit. Farmers 


with one or two horses can undoubtedly effect 
great economies by joining together in doing farm 
work. We need more of this sort of codperation. 





E HOPE you read our announcement last 

week in regard to our Labor-saving Devices 
Special, to be issued January 8. We feel sure: that 
many of our readers know of handy little devices 
or ideas that have saved labor and time, and it is 
about these that we wish you to tell us. See our 
motice of cash prizes on page 26 of this issue and 
get your article in on time. 





FEATURE article to appear in an early issue 

of The Progressive Farmer will be on “Rais- 
ing Our Horses and Mules in the South.” The 
South’s annual horse and mule bill isan enormous 
one, and any steps looking toward keeping this 
immense sum at home deserves encouragement. 
At the same time there are certain factors to be 
considered and important problems to be dealt 
with if we are to raise our work animals, and 
these are fully dealt with, too. Look for this article. 





HERE is now in the South and probably al- 

ways will be room for a number of really high- 
class livestock breeders, who will get fancy prices 
for their stock; but let us not forget that on the 
average farm it is not breeders that we need pri- 
marily, but rather men who can produce the meat, 
milk and butter their farms need and that the 
South as a whole needs. To the man who can 
do this economically there are substantial rewards, 
and the degree of livestock knowledge required is 
far less than that necessary ‘to the success of a 
really expert breeder. 





INTER short courses for farmers in our terri- 

tory will be held as follows: North Carolina 
A. & M. College, West Raleigh, January 10 to Feb- 
ruary 5; Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacks- 
burg, Va., February 1-28; Georgia Agricultural 
College, Athens, January 4-15; Florida Agricultural 
College, Gainesville, January 11-21. Florida also 
offers a four months’ short course for farmers, be- 
ginning January 31. The short course for South 
Carolina farmers at Clemson College is held im the 
summer. We hope that our readers are planning 
to attend these short courses, and they may do so 
with the assurance that the time and money will 
‘be exceedingly well spent. 





HE Progressivé Farmer is everlastingly -re- 

minding readers that taking care of roads is 
just as important as building them. In this con- 
nection please read the thoughtful article on page 
6, reprinted from the Sanford Express. As the 
Express says, if we tax unborn generations to pay 
road bond issues and then fail to deliver roads in 
good condition to these future generations, it 
amounts simply to selling our children and grand- 
children a gold brick. It’s all right to make future 
generations help pay for a thing that helps them 
as well as helps us, but it’s immoral to issue bonds 
to get a good thing and then make no effort to 
preserve the good thing after getting it. What are 
your county authorities doing for road mainte- 
nance this winter? 





R. CLYDE Davis of the Sandhill Board of 

Trade, Aberdeen, N. C., has been up in the 
Piedmont and mountain sections of North Caro- 
lina, and we are quoting on another page some- 
thing he has to say about the great stock of folks 
he found in the hill country. And he is right. They 
are a superb people, and North Carolina has suf- 
fered tremendously because heretofore the surplus 
mountain population has gone to Western states 


paying high prices for tand there instead of com- 
ing to middle or eastern North Carolina where 
land is cheaper, farming easier, and health condi- 
tions as good. If the Sandhill leaders can get our 
good motntain and Piedmont peopte to come east 
when they wish to move, both the state and the 
movers will bé benefited. 


Hitch These Agencies to Your Wagon of 
Progress 
_— 
HE success of any man’s business is usually 
in direct proportion to the thought and study 
he puts into it, and the business of farming 
is no exception to the rule. The farmer who uses 
his head to direct his hands in doing better, more 
effective work, is usually the master of a success- 
ful farm, and the sources of helpful information 
are so numerous and so easily tapped that there 
is really no excuse for our being without this help, 
In the first place our state agricultural colleges 
and experiment stations have done a vast amount 
of investigational work under soil and climatic 
conditions quite similar to ours, and the bulletins 
and circulars, all of which are free, issued by 
these institutions should be received regularly 
and carefully studied. Just write your state di- 
rector of experiment stations, at Blacksburg, Va., 
Raleigh, N. C., Clemson College, S. C., Experiment, 
Ga., or Gainesville, Fla., depending on the state in 
which you live, and ask him to send you copies of 
all bulletins now available for distribution, andalso 
to list you to receive all future bulletins issued. 
Also write the Secretary of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for a list of the free Farmers’ Bulle- 
tins available, and when this is received check off 
those that will help you in your work and ask for 
them. Also ask the Department of Agriculture, at 
Washington, to send you regularly its free monthly 
list of publications, from which you may select 
‘such as you need, : 3 
Then write your state department of agriculture 
and the extension department of your state agri- 
cultural college for all publications issued by 





‘them. ft will pay you well, too, if your county has 


a demonstration agent, to get in touch with him 
and use him as a source of helpful information. 

With the coming of the New Year, let’s go at 
this thing with open minds, resolved to learn from 
every single available agency. 


Farm Work Stock Problems 


HE farm work stock problems are the largest 

and most important of Southern livestock 

problems. We have too many farm work 
animals—horses and mules—for the acres culti- 
vated, and too few for the human laborers in the 
fields. Too many for the work done and too few 
to enable the men employed to do efficient and 
econemical work. 

In the different states in America there is a very 
apparent and consistent relationship between the 
number of work stock to a human worker and ‘the 
average yearly earnings of these workers. That 
is, as a general rule, the larger the number of 
work animals to the farm worker the larger the 
earnings of the farm worker. And yet, too many 
work animals for the work done may prove as 
uneconomical as too few for efficiently doing the 
farm work. 

It is probably safe to assume that not less than 
three or four wotk animals to the farm or to the 
farm unit, can do the most efficient and economical 
work. The vast majority of Southern farms, or 
at least farm units, have one or at most two work 
animals. We have large numbers of so-called 
farms that have a large acreage, even larger than 
required for a most efficient farm management, 
but on many of these the farm unit composes only 
from twenty to forty acres, and this unit, in so 
far as team force and labor utilization is con- 
cerned, is to all intents and purposes a farm. Be- 
cause of this practice of subdividing farms into 
separate, small units we have too few animals for 
efficient work and too few in proportion to the 
human labor for economical production. Our 
horses and mules are not large enough and the 
number per farm unit and per farm laborer is too 





smafl to permit of efficient or economical work. 
On the other hand, thé South cultivates only 
about one-fourth the land per taborer that is cul- 
tivated in the Corn Belt. We also probably do 
not keep our farm work stock employed more 
than 100 days per year on an average. : 

The cost of maintaining an efficient horse or 
mule on the farm varies from about $120 to: $140 a 
year, including interest on investment, depreci- 
ation, feed atid other items of expense. In other 
words, the work obtained from a horse or mule 
on our farms probably costs upwards of $1 a day 
of ten hours. These are important defects in our 
farm management and must be corrected. We 
need more horses and mules per human worker 
and larger and more efficient animals, but we can- 
not afford these additional animals unless:;we make 
them earn more. To do this we must make our. 
farm units larger, adopt a different cropping sys- 
tem, abandon all one-crop systems or ideas, and 
give such attention to farm management as will 
keep the work stock employed a larger part of the 
time. 

To what extent should the average Southern 
farmer produce horses and mules? We believe he 
should produce the number necessary to supply 
the needs of the farm. No smaller number will 
prove economical as a general rnle. If at least 
that number is not produced the farm is almost 
certain to have too few work animals for the most 
efficient and economical work. Beyond this we 
would advise advancing with caution. Indeed, the 
non-resident owner will probably find it more 
economical to buy his work stock, although this 
Statement has no bearing on the question as ap- 
plied to the average farmer. 

That the production of draft animals—horses or 
mules—may be made a profitable money crop we 
do not doubt, but it requires capital, knowledge 
and personal attention; hence, we repeat, it shoul 
be entered into with caution. 


North Carolina’s Rapid Progress 


HE rapid progress of North Carolina agri 
culture during the last five years was re 





viewed at last week’s meeting of the State © 


Board of Agriculture. In this half-decade, as Com< 
missioner Graham pointed out in his report, the 
state’s total-corn yield has almost doubled, ¢he oat 


yield has almost doubled, and the wheat yield ‘has 


increased to the point where he believes the state 
produces more wheat bread than it eats. There 
has also been a big increase in the. number of 
horses and mules, and interest in livestock and 
dairying is intense. Thirteen creanreries are now. 
at work and five cheese factories, and one hun- 
dred and fifteen silos were erected under Depart-- 
ment supervision last summer, to say nothing of 
the number erected independently. 


Other signs of progress emphasized were the 


growth of canning club work, forty-six counties 
being already in line for 1916, the average profits: 
per girl this year being $40; the progress of boys’ 
club work, the boys averaging sixty bushels of 
corn per acre; the development of cotton grading 
work, said to have been worth $25,000 to Edge- 
combe County farmers alone this season; the sale 
of lime and legume-inoculating material to farm- 
ers at cost, inoculating material being ordered at 
the average rafe of a thousand acres a month; 
and the developments of county fairs, there being 
thirty-six of them this year as compared witlt 
twenty-five last, 

And next year the farmers of the state will 
make a still better record. 


A Thought for the Week 


ee 


R ‘erpiece that your life’s work shall be a mas- 





terpiece. No matter whether it is farming, 

cobbling or taw-making, or only fenee-build- 
ing, let it be a masterpiece. No matter what your 
work may be, look upon it as a great painter looks. 
upon his masterpiece, the destiny of which # 
affected by every slightest stroke of the brush. 
Your whole life is affected by the quality you put 
into everything that goes through your hands. 1 
is thoroughness that makes for quality. And thor- 
oughness is at the foundation of all.sueccess. Your 
own inner success im character buifding, and yout 
outward efficiency; the building you do for your, 
times and for the world of progress.—O. S. Marden, — 


* 
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EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 


(1) Education: to Develop: Power, (2) Coéperation to‘ Multiply It,and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights aad Human Progress — Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 





By CLARENCE POE 











Conversations, Clippings and Comments 

OW is the time to make plans to attend the 

winter short courses at your state agricul- 

tural college. Drop a postal to the president 
and ask him-for dates and:terms. Both young farm- 
ers, who can’t take two-year or four-year agricul- 
tural courses, and old farmers who didn’t even 
have:a chance to take such courses, can get much 
help from those short sessions at the agricultural 
colleges. 

x * * 

“There is a man in my town,” said a friend in our 
office recently, “who for the*sake of money has 
ruined a whole township in my county—has Afri- 
canized it so'that white people, finding it an unfit 
place to live in; have been driven out. He openly 
boasts that he had rather sell land to Negroes than 
to white people because he says he can get a big- 
ger price from Negroes and can more easily make 
them do what he pleases,” It is to protect rural 
white communities from the ruinous greed of such 
men as this that race segregation in land-ownere 
ship is advocated. 

x OR * 

Has your neighborhood had a picnic this sum- 
mer or your section a local fair this fall, or your 
schoo} a community service or.arbor day celebra- 
tion? If not, your people have missed something; 
and whose fault is it? In all such matters some- 
body :‘must lead. Venyaet yout 


One of our subseribers asks for information 
about mutual fire insurance companies, saying that 
the old line companies in the trust have carried 
rates to an outrageous point. So far as we know 
there is no state mutual fire insurance company in 
his state. The best thing for him to do is to or- 
ganize a mutual company in his own county. 

* ok 

A friend writes us: “We are to operate our co- 
Operative store on the ‘Rochdale plan’. My under- 
standing was that the stockholders were to receive 
» 1egal interest on stock after all expenses were 
'’ paid, and that any surplus was to be divided among 
the patrons of the business in proportion to 
amount of purchases. Is not this agreement carry- 
ing out the Rochdale system?” It certainly is. The 
whole Rochdale idea in a nutshell‘is that money 
should have only the legal rate of interest and 
that profits should be divided among patrons in 
proportion to their patronage, 


’ Be sure to read what Mr, Wright says on anoth- 
er page about plans for giving recognition and re- 
ward to the pupils and teachers who make good 
yecords in this winter’s work. A youngster just 
bounded into our office to-present his monthly re- 

“port and collect the money we had promised him 
for a proper proportion of “1” marks on each 
study. We believe it is a fine idea to reward any 
boy or girl for good workin school. At any rate, the 
writer used to study the old Webster’s “Blueback” 


*' mighty hard in the hope of getting a nickel a week 


promised as a reward ——— head” a week! 


Rural Credits Power as Well as Rural 
Credits Machinery 


oreckon we got? 


Sane 
— 


2350 Pounds of Bake eee 


ton seed pool,” said a friend who has just 


“Wt HAVE just closed out our farmers’ cot- 
dropped into our office, 


“and what do you 
Well, it was 2,350 pounds of cot- 
tonseed meal for each ton of seed. That’s what a 
group of our folks got by coming together and 
pooling their products, giving one agent authority 
to handle the deal for them, whereas individual 
farmers have been exchanging a ton of seed for a 
ton of meal.” 

Some people may wonder how a mill can give 


-more than a ton of meal for a ton of seed, but the 


the explanation is simple. Cottonseed oil is high 
now and thg mills can afford'to take the oil ont of 
a ton of seed and replace each pound of oil with 
several pounds of meal. 

If you haven’t been getting 2,350 pounds of meal 
foraton of seed, why not resolve to organize.a cot- 
tonseed pool in your county next fall imstead of 
folléwing the old ‘plan of “everybody for himself 
and the devil take the hindmost?” When farmers 
refuse to stand together for their common inter- 
ests nearly everybody — to be “the hindmost.” 


More Money and Time fer Brain Food 
I « 


EEP preaching it, that every one-horse farm- 
er ought to take $5 worth of papers, every 
two-horse farmer $10 worth, every three- 

horse farmer $15 worth. Southern farmers spend 
$50,000,000 a year to fertilize their lands. If we'd 
spend about $1,000,000 more a year to fertilize our 
brains, would profits likely be doubled? And have 
you ever noticed it that the man who is “too poor 
to take a paper” is not too poor to buy whiskey to 
stunt what God-given brain he has? Half the 
money the South has spent for whiskey would give 
a library and a perpetual newspaper subscription 
to every home in the South. 
Ik 


Don’t forget that no matter in which Southern 
state you live, the state will help you get.a school 
library. Talk this over with your teacher and get 
a library for the children and parents of your 
neighborhood. Don’t forget, too, that if you live 
in Virginia, North Carolina, Kentucky, Alabama or 
Tennessee, you can get a traveling library. And if 
you live in Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana Arkansas, 
Mississippi, Georgia, Florida, or South Carolina, 
ask your member of the Legislature to give your 
people as good advantages in this respect as other 
states give their people. 

Ii. 


We need not only more money for brain-food, 
mind-food, but more time for it also. As Editor 
Edmonds of the Manufacturers’. Record said re- 
cently, the man who says he hasn’t time to read or 
to go to church simply confesses that he hasn’t 
used his intelligence to work out a sensible system 
of habits for himself. “His time is ill-adjusted.” 
Certainly the nights and Sundays offer plenty of 
time for reading on the farm. 

IV. 
We hope, too, that you are not forgetting the 


€45) +1159 


Suggestion about having the family join together 
each night im reeling a Bibfe chapter, a great 
poem, or a good story. Once begin it, and you 
will mever wish to give up the practice. It will 
bind the family together by common: interests, and 
when the children grow up and leave‘the old home, 
it will remain one of the happy memories of child- 
hood. Nor is it impossible that in an hour of 
temptation some lesson emphasized in this family 
reading will come to mind to save the elraracter 
and soul of the boy or — 


_——o Ougeaainiaials vs. Maintaining 
Them 


HERE is a great deal of valuable food for 

thought in this paragraph in a letter we have 

just received from a man interested in pro- 
moting codpérative organizations among the 
farmers: 


“As we see it, in so far-as the general farm- 
ers’ organizations have failed it is because they 
have ‘been interested primarily not im mmaim- 
taining organizations but in promoting them. 
If one starts out with plenty of fervor and elo- 
quence, it is easy to promote organizations, 
but to maintain them is the difficulty. Pro- 
vision of the expert help that will ‘keep them 
advised as to best markets is a matter of con- 
siderable expense. Every organization ‘that is 
promoted that does not thrive becomes a dead 
weight. upon the movement for organization, 
So it does not seem that it should be our 
policy to promote any organization we have 
not the facilities to look after.” 


There is no doubt about it .that we need to give 
relatively more attention to the work of support- 
ing organizations after they are formed. It is also 
true that business failures due to bad manage- 
ment injure the cause of agricultural coGperation. 
Most such failures, however, are due to attempts 
to conduct some line of work without preparation 
—going into it rather than growimg into it. The 
true policy for a farmers’ organization is this: It 
should not let the fear of failure drive it into a 
do-nothing policy, and on the other hand it should 
fear failure enough to keep it away from making 
experiments on a big scale. 


rs 
Uncle Walt Mason Warns Against “Lawing”’ 


NE form of codperation The Progressive 
QO Farmer thoroughly believes in is that of co- 
6peration in settling disputes between neigh=- 
bors—arbitration instead of going to taw. 
right to the point in this connection is the story 
which Unele Walt Mason told in one.of his: ‘recent 
outbreaks into prose-verse: 


“T jaunted in my motor car, and ran oer 
Jimpson’s shote, and from that creature knock- 
ed the tar; I surely got its goat. I offered pay- 
ment for the pig—twas neither large nor fat— 
but Jimpson made the price too big; I wouldn't 
stand for that. ‘The rankest graft I ever saw,’ 
I cried with rising ire; ‘before I'll pay Pil go‘to 
law—a lawyer I shall hire” We went to law; 
the case was tried by judges near and far; and 
now I see the laywer ride in my nice: motor car, 
I trudge along on weary feet, all burdened with 
disgust; the lawyer scoots along the street and 
covers me with dust. Old Jimpson had.a hun- 
dred pigs, that fed on cockleburs; they've gone 
to purchase gowns and wigs for stately 
barristers. We stood last night 





OW is the time to write your 
Congressmer and Senators 
' about rural credits legislation. 
Make it clear that you not only 
want rural credits machinery but ru- 
ral credits power. We must not only 
have legislative provisions under 
which rural credits institutions may 
be operated but we must have some 
assurance that they will actually op- 
erate. As Sir Horace Plunkett once 
said to the writer about codperation, 
“We won’t want the *co’ without the 
‘operate’ As the writer said recent- 
ly in a letter. to Congressman Lever: 
“The one big thing your com- 
mittee needs to keep in mind, Mr. 
Lever, 1s that the people expect— 
and have a right to expect in view 
of platform pledges—that Con- 
gress not only work out rural 
credits machinery but also pro- 
vide the dynamo for making that 
machinery run. As I see it, you 
must work out a plan which will 
absolutely and unquestionably in- 
sure this result—either by making 
conditions so attractive that pri- 
vate capital will surely respond 
immediately, or by providing that 
the government will act if private 
Capital doesn’t.” 





UR new 

Over our previous “Farm Record Books.” 

so as to avoid the previous difficulty of having too small space in which to 
Make entries. Ir you are an average farmer, there is room in this book to list 
everything you sell, tabor hired, wages paid, cotton picked, 
record of sales of tobacco, peanuts, and miscellaneous crops, 
other useful subjects, 

If you have not. already made provision for getting one of these new and tm- 
send us below the name of one neighbor 
not now taking The Progressive Farmer to whom we ean send sample cepies 
during the next few weeks and whom you will promise to see about January 15 
and ask to subscribe, and we will send you one of the beoks as soon as it gets 
off the press, Just fill out.the following blank; 


everything you buy, 


‘guinea “1916 Farm Business Books,”’ 


Editors Fhe Progressive Farmer: 
Business Book and Aimanac® on the 
bor not now taking The Progressive 
middie of next month, you to remind 


OUR. IMPROVED 1916 ‘‘FARM BUSINESS BOOK ”’ 


AND HOW TO GET IT 


1916 “Farm Business Book and Almanac” is a 


etc, 


above terms. 
Farmer whom I 
me by letter. 


My Address 


Neighbor’s Name 


eI SI ook anet is ae Soca ns Coeds KE be pha eeee eee 


If your neighbor has children between 10 and 21, please give their names on 
following lime: 


Children’s Names ..... Cove vesoe oe ° 


vast improvement 
We have made the blanks larger 


and 


I wish to get a copy of your “1916 Farm 
I give below name of neigh- 
will agree to see about 


by my abode, to cuss the legal 
rich; my lawyer motored down 
the road, and shoved us im the 
ditch. For such a dark and dis- 
mal shame there’s nothing .can 
atone; the car that climbed my 
palsied frame was formerly my 
own. Oh, Jimpson had a hundred 
hogs and I a choo-choo cart; and 
he has nothing now but dogs, and 
Ia broken heart.” 


@ dozen 





What’s the use of getting old and 
dying here in the South before get- 
ting it waked up as it ought to be; 
before getting it lined up for proe- 
gress as it ought jto be; before mak- 
ing it the great, rich, progressive 
farming land it ought to’ be im our. 
own day and time? And the vwery 
first step is to get everybody to read- 
ing the best sort of farm papers, 
books and bulletins. If you -want ito 
have a progressive neighborhood, ‘the 
very first thimg for you to do is to 
make it a reading neighborheod. And 
the time to do it is new. 





The best Christmas present 
subscription to The we 
our best offer is to renew your own subserip- 
tien one year amd send to a new subscriber 








ene year both for $1.59. 
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Times have 
changed 


Our grandfathers” 
didn’t know—as we 
do—that cleansingthe 
teeth preserves them. 





is the modern dentifrice—an 
efficient cleanser without a 

“druggy’’ taste—a polishing 
cleanser without grit—an anti- 
septic cleanser without over- 
medication. 


By its antiseptic qualities it 
checks decay-germs and leaves 
the mouth in that clean, non- 
acid condition which counter- 
acts germ growth. 


Its flavor is so delicious that 
you'll find it delightful to use. 


if you wan ie 
; good Colgate’ s a. _. 

- gend us 4 cents fora 

_ generous trial tube. 


Colgate & Co. 
Dept. 93, 199 Fulton St., N. Y. 
Makers Soapmtae 









Send this 
coupon with 
4c in stamps 
and we will mail 
you atrial tube and 
our booklet * ‘°C 
Comforts.” 


























A Constant Water Supply 
For Your Farm Home _ jj} 
Don’t depend on a windmill or the ff 

wocmey back - breaking hand pump to 


by the flow of any stream havinga fall 
of 3 feet or more anda supply of 3 gal. 
lons or more per minute. Will 
maintain air pressure system. 
Simple to install. Over 11,000 


in use. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Write today for catalog and free estimate. f 


RIFE ENGINE Co. 
3130 Trinity Building New York] 











NEPONSET 


PAROID 
ROOFING 


ASK US TO PROVE THAT 
THIS 1S THE MOST ECONOM- 
ICAL ROOFING YOU CAN BUY 


OEPARTMENT 15 
BIRD& SON,EAST WALPOLE, MASS. 
EST.1795. DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Overland Aluminum Shoes 


The world's great farm and creamery 
shoe. Water-proof, rust-proof, light and ro 4 
able. Warm in winter, 2 —- 
Best by test, ‘and you pay less. 
brings free catalog. 



















or 

aueen y cists MANUPA AOTUREES? 
RENTAL TO APPLY 

rial, Instaliment 







PAY for feather beds and 
Bier ci eeeee te ey ae 
Ww 


Agents Wanted. 
We fe Will Pa ay You $120 Giserfoute.Buninese 





zwei a Desk 3 »Nashvilic. Tenn, 
‘CHOLS CO., Dept. 5, Atlanta, 








| | Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W.N. HUTT 




















THE CHRISTMAS PUDDING 


AKE some human nature as you find it, 
The commonest variety will do, 
Put a little graciousness behind it, 
And a lump of charity—or two. 
Squeeze in just a drop of moderation, 
Half as much.frugality—or less, 
Add some very fine consideration, 
Strain off all of poverty’s distress. 
Pour some milk of human kindness in it, 
Putin all the happiness you can, 


Stir it up with laughter every minute, 
Season with good will toward every 


man, - 
Set it on the fire of heart’s affection, 
Leave it till the jolly bubbles rise, 
Sprinkle it with kisses for confection, 
Sweeten with a look from loving eyes. 
Flavor it with children’s merry chatter, 
Frost it with the snow of wintry dells, 
Place it on a holly-garnished pfatter, 
And serve with the song of Christmas 
bells, —Carl Wernher. 











COMMUNITIES TAKE NOTICE 
Let Everyone in the Neighborhood 
Love Everyone Else This Year 


5 gabe you been reading about how 
communities are studying the 
problem of brotherhood love? - If not, 
let mé tell you just a littke bit about 
it. . 

All over the United States they are 
giving community Christmas trees,— 
not church trees, and not friendship 
trees, but trees to which the rich and 
the poor, the old and the young, the 
old resident and the new one, come 
together. The tree is usually set on 
a hill. Some little gift is provided for 
every little child in the community, 
and no little one goes away without 
something to make her happy. 

Last year the women in one town 
made over 1,000 little stockings out of 
scraps of net, old dresses, and other 
clothes, in which to put an orange, an 
apple,a few nuts and a tiny doll, 
whistle or other trivial object. 

Another method of celebrating 
Christmas that is. very popular in 
communities not too far separated is 
for all who can to learn songs at the 
church, to meet together at the 
schoolhouse for a good practice, and 
then to go forth early Christmas 
morning, ‘singing “Peace on earth, 
good will to men.” 

Now, are these not better ways of 
spreading joy on Christmas than the 
shooting of a few fireworks? Get to- 
gether as a neighborhood just this 
once and you will never, never. be 
sorry! 


A CHILD WITH A COLD CANNOT 
THRIVE 


Even Though a Cold Does Not De- 
velop Into Pneumonia, Bronchitis 
or Tuberculosis, It Lowers Vitality 
and Makes Easy the Entrance of 
Other Disease Germs 


N¢cc: that winter and summer are 








contending for the season’s su- 
premacy—summer triumphant 
one day, winter the next, and the two 
of them walking hand in hand the 
third day—it behooves us to defend 
ourselves against the changing ele- 
ments and their too often resultant 
colds. 

To be sure, we should have prepar- 
ed the body for this—and the wise 
ones have done so—but even the 
ounce of prevention is not always ef- 
fective. 

Why is a cold bad for a baby? It is 
bad because it weakens the baby, 
lowers its vitality, invites other dis- 
eases, upsets the digestion, retards 
the baby’s growth; also there are af- 
ter effects, chief of which is the neces- 
sary recovery from the poisonous 
medicines given in ignorance of their 
contents. 

That ounce of prevention for a 
baby from a cold—what is it? Why, 
nothing but getting every part of the 
child’s body in perfect working order. 
I have known people let children go 
without shoes in winter under the im- 








pression that they were hardening 


. Mr. H. has a cold,” he replied. 


them, when really if they had given 
them a reasonable amount of protect- 
ion from sudden change of tempera- 
ture, had rolled their beds to the win- 
dows, substituted warm, light blank- 
ets for heavy quilts, had insisted on 
their being bathed often and. wisely, 
and had protected the child from im- 
proper food; the hardening would 
have been worth while. Let me tell it 
to you and tell it again, a cold is -de- 
serving of your most serious consid- 
eration, and that consideration should 
come before the cold is caught. 
Fresh Air the Greatest Factor in Pre- 
*venting Colds 

RESH air—not that which seeps in 

through a curtain or closed shut- 
ter—but that which has a chance to 
blow in, cross the room and go out 
again, is good. And listen! No one 


. has poisoned the night air; it is good 


air. Our enemy—the malarial mos- 
quito—likes to fly at night, but 
screens are better than windows to 
keep him—or her—out. 

Also, keep .the air of the living- 
room right. Even though there be a 
fireplace, open the windows a few 
times during the day. Take baby into 
the other room while the windows 
are open or else put on her outdoor 
wear. Do not take a child to any 
place where there is a crowd, as 
schools (the olden’ kind), stores, 
churches, and other meeting places 
are notoriously poorly ventilated, and 
someone there is likely to have a bad 
cold. 

When the weather is cold keep 
baby up off the floor as much as pos- 
sible—on a bed or couch or chair. 
Many mothers forget that cold air is 
heavier than warm air, and that while 
they are up in the warm air baby is 
down where it is cold. 

Never sneeze or cough near or to- 
ward one who has not a cold, and do 
not permit another to do it. I re- 
member an incident in one of the 
books of Robert Louis Stevenson. He 
was a guest at a house and told the 
hostess he must leave. “Why?” she 
asked in consternation. “Because 
“He 
coughs and sneezes into the air and 
my life is too valuable to me to risk 
infection.” 

We run from smallpox; why not 
run from a cold, which is almost as 
contagious, and whose result is fre- 
quently as serious? One whose brain 
does not react quickly enough to get 
his hand, if not his handkerchief, be- 
fore his mouth before a sneeze or 
cough has a pretty poor brain. Under 
no circumstances permit anyone who 
has a cold to kiss baby, and warn the 
children against borrowing pencils or 
“taking a bite” of an apple, etc. 

Sudden changes of temperature 
cause colds, therefore keep a soft 
stretchy woolen band or shirt around 
the little child’s abdomen. See that it 
is not ina little roll up under the 
arms. Dress the child according to 
temperature and not to season. A 
thermometer is a good investment. 


So-called Cough and Consumption 
Cures Should Be Avoided 


D O YOU know that many colds come 
from indigestion? Well, they do. 
How is that? It is this way—the in- 
digestion lowers the vitality and pow- 
ers of resistance,-it keeps the surplus 
blood in the region of the stomach 
muscles and with it the corresponding 
number of white corpuscles which 
surround the germs that cause cold 


and “eat-’em-alive.” On the princi- 
pie: of) - “You can’t. eat: -yotr 
cake and have it too,” so you 


cannot have the defending blood cor- 
puscles in your internal organs and 
on the surface too. Did you ever no- 
tice the round of colds that come af- 
ter hog-killing time? We grown-ups 
get indigestion and cold and give it 
to the poor little children. 

When a cold starts the child’s 
nose begins running, and then the 
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nostrils become stopped during the 

night. If this is neglected the child 

breathes through the month and 

a cough is apt to develop due to the 

discharge dripping down into the lar- 

ynx. ~A little vaseline or olive oil on: 

a little wad of cotton and applied with 

a tiny stick is good to keep the nos- 

trils clear. Older children should be 

taught to keep their noses well blown 

out and never permitted to snuff. A 

supply of paper handkerchiefs © ig © 
cheap and can be burned, thus avoids 

ing chances of infection. Aside from 

keeping the nose clear, give the child 

a good big dose of castor oil at once 
not day-after-tomorrow but at oneé 

—this starts the excretions. Do not © 
give cough medicines. They upset” 
the digestion and do more harm than 
good. 

Give light, easily digested food, in 
spite of the old proverb. Gruels, 
soups, broths, cereals, milk, etc., wil] 
keep the bowels open and perhaps 
cure the cold. 

If the coughing is bad a mild muse 
tard plaster on the chest for 10 mins 
utes will sometimes give relief. Leavg 
patent dopes alone. They are baby 
killers. Andlast but not least, if the col 
continues, develops any peculiar symp 
tom that suggests pneumonia, whoops 
ing cough or anything else, call a docs 
tor. In the end it will prove a saving 
of human vitality and money. 

Colds do not “turn into” pneumonia, 
bronchitis or consumption. They 
weaken the tissues in particular ane 
the body in general, so that the germs 
of pneumonia, bronchitis, and cén- 
sumption, which are quite different 
from the cold germs, find easy ens 
trance. : 





A Few Early Suggestions for Christe 
mas Presents 


Seer is always a danger of overs 
doing the giving of useful pres« 
ents, but nevertheless I am going to 
urge you to make your presents usee 
ful. Last year I saw a very funny 
picture illustrating this, a Santa Claus 
knocking at the door of the regions 
infernal, delivering his gift of a block 
of ice. i 

In urging this I do not mean that 
one will take joy in receiving a suit 
of underclothes as a gift from father 
when he would have bought the 
clothes, Christmas or no Christmas.- I 
do mean, however, that an unusually - 
nice suit would be a gift. 

A few bulbs to be grown in the 
house would be acceptable to almost 
any woman. 

Decorations for the Christmas treé 
are good. Last year at one of the 
community Christmas trees a poor 
little invalid did not know what to 
give, and so she fashioned a long 
wreath of red roses from some tissue 
paper she possessed, and it was one of 
the most decorative things on the 
tree. She could not give joy to the 
individual, so she gave it to the whole 
community. 

Strings of popcorn or red berries of 
any kind made beautiful decorations 
that mothers of small children would 
frequently appreciate. 

Women like many things for the 
kitchen, as potato ricers, a ginger 
cookie cutter in the shape of a man or 
an elephant, or anything else amusing 
to children; a good set of pie tins, oF 
mats, or doilies make good presents, 

It is not necessary to stick to the 
conventional gift, however. A wo 
man is glad to get a useful or pretty 
basket, but a delicious pie or salad 
makes a most unexpected and helpfal 
present. If you are going to give one” 
of the little casseroles that are 80 
cheap and pretty, put in it a little 
bread pudding that all the chile 
can enjoy. Suppose you have a nei 
bor girl who loves pretty things. She 
would enjoy a new blue velvet flow- 
er for her hat as much as anything 
you could give her. You have another 
friend who wishes she could get some ~ 
tulle to make over her dress. Supe” 
pose you give her the material. Am 
other has great difficulty in getting to * 
town but sews well—a pattern of @” 
pretty dress or apron would help her. 
Another one has not the time to make 
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herself some bedroom. slippers—she 
‘would enjoy some of them: If you 
wish to spend a little money a mouth 
‘organ will make music, and if there 
are many of you to make one gift, 
you could all club together and buy a 
Victrola. 

I have one friend who for years 
gave me a little home-made ‘calendar, 
and when she. stopped and began to 
give me more pretentious things I 
‘was sorry. Postcard pictures of your 
house are good to’ send to distant 
friends, and if you are at all nimble 
with needle and paint brush or scis- 
sors very pretty candle shades can be 
‘made. 

I know some people who live where 
it is very difficult to obtain beef and 
fresh meat. They seem to enjoy their 
gift of beef steak and grape fruit more 


than ten times the amount of money |. 


spent otherwise. 

Then last but not least, is the gift 
of your own: self. There are two 
‘dear, little, old ladies, poor and frail. 
‘One Christmas morning they came-in 
‘and said, “We have no gift for you, 
so we thought we could come and just 
wish you a merry Christmas.” Just 
as one of them was leaving she put a 
lovely, bright red apple in my hand 
and said, “This apple is so bright that 
«it makes me think of your home.” If 
one’s home were a dismal handbox it 
would feel bright after that—such: is 
‘the power of suggestion. 





See to the Children’s Christmas Candy 


S/T HE following portion of ‘a letter 
. should make many people give 
care to the candy their children eat 
this season. Do not make the mistake 
of thinking all store candy is bad. It 
is not, but the very. cheap and the 
very stale candies may be regarded 
with suspicion. Do not. forget that 
fruit and fruit juices and jams and 
jellies, if given in plenty, will, in large 
measure satisfy the children’s craze 
-for sweets and baked apple is certain- 
ly cheaper than fudge. 

: “The other day a friend of ours 
brought the children some candy he 
had gotten at a neighboring store. He 
gave them one piece each. I took the 
rest, and placed it away for next time. 
I had a mighty sick boy the next 
morning. Later on in the day I pick- 
ed up the candy and thought I would 
take a piece. I looked at it, and be- 
hold!.about 10,000 fly eggs and small 
:worms wereon it.. : 
:»“Mothers,.watch what other people 
give your children,:and watch your- 
iself some of the candy you buy at the 
store. It has been’ lying there for 
months uncovered, flies on ‘it and 
worms in it.. You had better make 
the children’s candy at home, out of 
pure cream, butter, eggs and sugar. 





Cheering the Passer-by 


HILE we are decorating our 
house inside for Christmas let us 
not forget to add a little touch of 
holly and mistletoe on the outside. 
. Last winter my little house was 
newly painted —~-snow-white with 
green trimmings—at Christmas time. 
It looked too pretty not to have a 
festive air to all passers-by; and as I 
live close to plenty of holly, mistle- 
toe, bamboo, cedar and many other 
pretty green decorations, I had a sup- 
ply gathered on Christmas eve and 
went to work. 
I took vines and twined them clear 
around the porch, making an ,arch 


over doors and windows. Then I had} 


gray moss draped around the viffes, 
with sprays of holly and red bergies 
gracefully twined around the vifies, 
with now and then a dainty bunch of 
mistletoe. I let the vines and other 
decoration extend from top of win- 
dows and doors to the floor. Over 
each door I placed a large bunch of 
mistletoe, and we had much fun with 
the young folks over the old-time 
kissing games. 
- Many persons who passed by 
Christmas time stopped on the road 
_ to look and admire my. porch. I in- 
_ tend to decorate it again this year. 
a MRS. W. T. RAWLS. 
Colly, N. C.- 
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Victrola XVI, $200 
Victrola XVI, electric, $250 


Mahogany or oak 


comedians. 


Only the Victrola brings you all this wonderful variety of music—a delight every day 
in the year to every member of your family. 
Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly demonstrate the Victrola and play any music 


you wish.to hear. 


Write to us for the illustrated Victor catalogs and names and addresses of Victor dealers nearest you. 


715 $25 *40 *50 *75. *100 *150 200 *300 


New Victor Records demonstrated 


Always use Victor Machines with 
Victor Records and Victor Needles 
—the combination. There is no 
other way to get the unequaled 

Victor tone. 









Will there be a Victrola in 
your home this Christmas? 


The instrument that brings you the world’s best music in all its beauty. 

The actual living voices of Caruso, Farrar, Gluck, McCormack, Melba, Schumann- 
Heink and otlrer famous singers. The superb art of Elman, Kreisler, Paderewski and other 
noted instrumentalists. The brilliant music of Sousa’s-Band, Pryor’s Band, Vessella’s Band, 
Victor Herbert’s Orchestra and other celebrated organizations. The inimitable witticisms 
of Harry Lauder, Nora Bayes, De Wolf Hopper, Raymond Hitchcock and other leading 
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Other styles of the 
Victrola, $15 to $350 
Victors, $10 to $100 
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at all dealers on the 28th of each month 

By 8s i oe 

“ Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U.~ °. 
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Canadian Distributors 
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are being cured with the money received from the sale of Red 
Cross Christmas Seals. The lengthened lives of little children will 
be your Christmas blessing: if you buy 


RED CROSS Christmas Seals 


If you cannot buy Red Cross Seals in your town, write to the AMERICAN RED CROSS, 
Washington, D. C., for as many as you wish at Ic each, 


Help Them Grow Up 
Strong and Healthy 


Tuberculosis is particularly dangerous - 
to children. Infected in childhood, 
their weakéned constitutions must be 
strengthened to combat the disease. 
Thousands of children are being pro- 
tected from Tuberculosis in open air 
schools, and many already: attacked 








(NOTE: Nocharge is made for this advertisement. It is run with The Progressive Farmer’s best wishes for a Merry Xmas and 
Happy New Year for those who can help inthis great cause. Let your letters, Xmas cards and packages bear at least one Red Cross’Seal.) 














OPTIMIST 


A man who owns a TOWERS Fist BRANDS 


REFLEX SLICKER $5. 


when Old Prob says rain. ——— 
\yo 


















HEN writing letters to advertisers, it is a good plan to use the correct ad- 
dress, just as it is given in the advertisement. This will insure prompt 
delivery and immediate attention. 
Postal etalepes say it is remarkable how much mail is wrongly addressed. 
The state or the street address, or both, will be omitted, or the town or city 
will be misspelled, or the firm name will be written and no address whatever 


. given. 


‘ These are due to lapses of memory or to diverted attention, and to avoid 
them, one should refer to the advertisement before addressing the 
then copy the address just as it is given in the paper. 





























































































































































Yes, 1’ not only save you 
$128.50 on in decker ne Oo A of a 
piano, but I’ freight on a matchless 

ve for yourself 
every respect to 
at ‘near the price. 

lieve every home should ex aoe the refin- 
poner ence of sweet piano music. t is why I 
ited the Adler plan c of selling direct from factory 
Saving all in-between profits and on terms so 
almost anyone can now afford toown an Adler 
andimany do course you may pay allcash if you prefer, 
anh mgd VE penne en y charge im ges oy 

charge @ eant of 


FREE 30 DAY TRIAL 


money @ until pn fi decide to buy. Keep the 
its marvelously sweet si 


r. 75 An ADLER } 
$48 ORGAN. 
pee ; 


my (arent 


made 
World's 
‘s Pair 
cae 
ou $48.75 or more 
‘avin ‘ou easiest terms of an 
manufactu iu in America, 
FRE yg oo tng 
for big, dsome- 
iustrated 


Piano or Organ 
ané fairest, most liberal 
. selling offer ever 

heard of 








| “Black Michael”, 


| Antoinette de Ma 








Kelly Duplex Mills require 25% less 
di 
ee oe el ee 


YOO.600 farmer Nave 


Bought, A5000, 000 Koda! 











JOHN WHITE & CO, 


LOUISVILLE, KY.) 
Established in 1837 


Liberal assortment 
and full value paid 





perfect combination . Nething it. 
‘The machine I haypapeen loo looking for for 20 
WW. F. Massey.* every demand, 
ax eergan, Direalor Youn. Heap. Sration. Bookie 
Pea & Bean Thresher 


Morristown, Tenn. 

















The Prisoner of Zenda 


By ANTHONY HOPE 


(COPYRIGHT BY HENRY HOLT & CO., AND PRINTED IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
-BY SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT ) 














CAST OF CHARACTERS 
Rudelf Rassendyl—An adventurous young 
man, ba 29, related by am ancient 
the Biphbergs, the royal fam- 
ily of Ruritania, 


Rudolf—The new King of Ruritania. Both 
heand Rudolf Rassendyl! are distinguished 
for their dark red hair, and long, sharp, 
straight neses—characteristics of the 
Elphberg family. 


of Strelsau—Hailf- 
brother of -the King, unscrupulously ambi- 
tious to be King himself and far more 
popular with the pegple and army than his 
brother Rudolf. 

uban—A beautiful young 
Frenchwoman, in love with Black Michael, 

Duke of Strelsau. 

Plavie—The beautiful Princess of 
Ruritania, whom the King is expected to 
marry and make his queen. Duke Michael 
is also passionately in love with her. 

Johann—Keeper of Duke Michael’s castle 
of Zenda, 


Josef—Servant to King Rudolf. 

Colonel Sapt— Chief Aide-de-camp to the 
King. 

Fritz Von Tarlenheim—A young nobleman 
in the service of the King. 


SYNOPSIS 


Rudolf Rassendyll, the young English hero, 
is 29 years old and brother of Lord Burles- 
don, He has inherited the dark red hair and 
long, sharp, straight nose which characterize 


i the Elphbergs, the royal family of Ruritania, 


to whom the Rassendyllis are related through 
an ancient and unpleasant marriage. The 
family resemblance stirs in Rudolf a desire 
to see the country of his royal kinsfolk, 


with your cap and your boots. Get 
into bed.. Cover everything up.” 

I did as I was bid. .A moment later 
Sapt looked in, nodded, grinned, and 
introduced an extremely smart and 
deferential young gentleman, who 
came up to my bedside, bowing again 
and again, and informed me that he 
was of the household of the Princess 
Flavia, and that her Royal Highness 
had sent him especially to inquire 
how the king’s health was after the 
fatigues which his Majesty had un- 
dergone yesterday. 

“My best thanks, sir, to my cousin,” 
said I; “and tell her Royal Highness 
that I was never better in my life.” 

“The king,’ added old Sapt (who, I 
began to find, loved a good lie for its 
own sake), “has slept without a break 
all night.” 

The young gentleman (he remind- 
ed me of Osric in “Hamlet”) bowed 
himself out again. The farce was 
over, and Fritz von Tarlenheim’s pale 
face recalled us to reality—though, in 
faith, the farce had to be reality for 
us now. 

“Ts the king dead?” he whispered. 





chapter and all the later ones. 


week that comes. 





5 el miss the joy and excitement of reading “The Prisoner of Zenda,” 
just because you may not have read the earlier chapters. The condensed 
outline of what they contained, given in small type at the beginning of each 
week's installment, will put you right into the middle of the story, will enable 
you to know alll that has gone before and prepare you for enjoying this week's 
Read the Synopsis and join the thousands of 
readers, young and old, who are watching for “The Prisoner of Zenda” every 








which is increased by the news that a new 
king, Rud@olf.the Fifth, is te be crowned at 
Strelsau. On his way to Strelsau Mme. An- 


| toinette de Mauban, who is said to be in love 


with the Duke of Strelsau, is pointed out to 
him. Unable te secure accommodations in 
the capital, Rudolf leaves the train at Zen- 
da, a small town near the estate of the Duke. 
At the inn his resemblance to the new king 
is commented on, and he learns that “Black 
Michael” is much more popular with the 
people than his brother, who is to be their 
king and marry the Princess Flavia. Desir- 
ing to see something of the Duke’s estate, 
Rassendyll goes for a stroll, when he en- 
counters the young king, Colonel Sapt and 
Fritz von Tarlenheim, His striking like- 
ness to the king being explained ‘he is in- 
vited to dine with them. The king drinks 
heavily, the last bottle being one sent by 
Duke Michael. The next morning, the day 
for the coronation, the King is found to be 
stupefied with a drug, supposed to have been 
taken through Michael’s wine. In desper- 
ation Colonel Sapt and von Tarlenheim per- 
suade Rassendyll to shave and take the 
king’s place in the coronation ceremonies to 
frustrate Michael’s plans who would doubt- 
less be crgwned should the rightful king 
not appear. Théir plans are successful. No 
questions are asked and Rudolf (Rassendyll) 
Fifth is crowned King of Ruritania. After 
the ceremonies Sapt and Rassendyll return 
to the lodge to find Josef murdered and the 
King gone—the work of Michael’s henchmen, 
Rassendy!ll is persuaded to return to Strelsau 
to impersonate the king until some plan can 
be found te force Michael to release him, 


CHAPTER VII-&(Continued) 
His Majesty Sleeps in Strelsau. 


CONFESS that I was moved. This 
king, whatever his faults, made 
people love him. For a moment I could 
not bear to speak or break the poor 
fellow’s illusion. But tough old Sapt 
had no such feeling. He slapped his 
hand on his thigh delightedly. 

“Bravo, lad!” cried he. “We shdill 
do!” 

Fritz looked up in bewilderment. 1 
held out my hand. 

“You’re wounded, sire!” he exclaim- 
ed. 

“Tt’s only a scratch 
i paused. 

He rose to his feet with a bewilder- 
ed air.- Holding my hand, he looked 
me up and down, and down and up. 
Then suddenly he dropped my hand 
and reeled back. 
“Where’s the king? 
king?” he cried. 

“Hush, you fool!” hissed Sapt. “Not 
so loud! Here’s the king!” 

A knock sounded at the door. 
seized me by the hand. 


,’ said I, “but—” 


Where’s the 


Sapt 





“Here, quick, to the bedroom!. Off 


“Please God, no,” said I. “But he’s 
in the hands of Black Michael!” 


———w 


CHAPTER VIII, 

A Fair Cousin and a Dark Brother 
REAL king’s life is perhaps a 
hard one; but a pretended king’s 

is, I warrant, much harder. On the 
next day Sapt imstructed me in my 
duties—what I ought to do and what 
1. ought to know—for three hours; 
then I snatched breakfast, with Sapt 
still opposite me, telling me that the 
king always took white wine in the 
morning and was known to detest all 
highly seasoned dishes. Then came 
the chancellor for another three 
hours; and to him I had to explain 
that the hurt to my finger (we turffred 
that bullet to happy account) pre- 
vented me from  writing—whence 
arose great to-do, hunting of preced- 
ents and so forth, ending in my “mak- 
ing my mark,” and the chancellor at- 
testing it with a superfluity of solemn 
oaths. Then the French ambassador 
was introduced, to present his creden- 
tials; here my ignorance was of no 
importance, as the’ king would have 
been equally raw to the business (we 
worked through the whole corps di- 
plomatique in the next few days, a de- 
mise of the crown necessitating all 
this bother). 

Then, at last, I was left alone. I 
called my new servant (we had chos- 
en, to succeed poor Josef, a young 
man who had never known the king), 
had a brandy and soda brought to me, 
and observed to Sapt that I trusted 
that I might now have a rest. 

Fritz von Tarlenheim was standing 
by. 

“By Heaven!” he cried, “we waste 
time. Aren’t we going to throw 
Black Michael by the heels?” 

“Gently, my son, gently,” said Sapt, 
knitting his brows. “It would be a 
pleasure, but it. might cost us dear. 
Would Michael fall and leave the 
king alive?” 

“And,” I suggested, “while the king 
is here in Strelsau, on his throne, 
what grievance has he against his 
dear brother Michael?” 

“Are we to do nothing, then?” 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER ~ 
“We're to donothing stupid,” growl & 


ed Sapt. 


“In fact, Fritz,” said I, “I am re= = 


minded of a situation in one of our 
English plays—The Critic’—have you 
heard of i€? Or, if you like, of tw 

men, each covering the other with 
revolver, For I can’t expose Michaef 
without exposing myself——” 

“And the king,” put in Sapt. 

“And, hang me, if Michael won’t 
pose himself if he tries to expose me 

“It’s very pretty,” said old Sapt... 

“Tf I’m found out,” I pursued, “T will 
make a clean breast of it, and fight 
out with the duke; but at present I’ 
waiting for a move from him.” 

“He'll kill the king,” said Fritz, 

“Not he,” said Sapt. 

“Half of the Six are in Strelsay 
said Fritz. 

“Only half? 
Sapt eagerly. 

“Yes—only half.” 

“Then the king’s alive, for the oth 
three are guarding him!” cried Sa 

“Yes—you’re right!”  exclaimes 
Fritz, his face brightening. “If 
king were dead and buried they’d 
be here with Michael. You knoe 
Michael’s back, colonel?” 

“T know, curse him!” 

“Gentlemen, gentlemen,” 
“who are the Six?” 

“T think you'll make their acquais 
ance soon,” said Sapt. “They are s 
gentlemen whom Michael maintai 
in his household; they belong to hi 
body and soul. There are-three Ru 
tanians; then there’s a Frenchman 
Belgian, and one of your count 
men.” 

“They'd all cut a throat if Mic 
told them,” said Fritz. 

“Perhaps they'll cut mine,” I sy 
gested. 

“Nothing more likely,” 
“Who are here, Fritz?’ 

“De Gautet, Bersonin, and Dete 
ard.” 

“The foreigners! It’s plain as 
pikestaff. He’s brought them, 
left the Ruritanians with the ki 
that’s because he wants to comm 
the Ruritanians as deep as he can.” 

“They were none of them am 
our friends at the lodge, then? 
asked. 

“I wish they had been,” said 
wistfully. “They had been, not 
but Four, by now.” 

I had already developed one a 
ute of royalty—a feeling that I n 
not reveal all my mind or my seer 
designs. even to my intimate frie 
I had fully resolved on my cours 
action. I meant to make mysel 
popular as I could, and at the sa 
time to show no disfavor to Mi 
By these means I hoped to allay 
hostility of his adherents, and 
it appear, if an open conflict c2 
about, that he was ungrateful and 
oppressed. 

Yet an open conflict was not 
hoped for. 

The king’s interest demanded | 
crecy; and while secrecy lasted I 
a fine game to play in Strelsau. 
ael should not gr6w stronger for 
lay ! 

I ordered my horse, and, attends 
by Fritz von Tarlenheim, rode in: 
grand avenue of the royal park,” 
turning all the salutes which I re 
ed with punctilious politeness. 

l rode through a few of the s 
stopped and bought flowers of a* 
ty girl, paying her with a pieotl 
gold; and then, having attract 
desired’ amount of attention (ft 
haf a trail of half a thousand pee 
after me), I rode to the residence 
the Princess Flavia, and asked if 
would receive me. This step cre 
much interest, and was met W 
shouts of approval. The princess¥ 
very popular, and the chancellor ® 
self had not scrupled to hint to 
that the more I pressed my suit,@ 
the more rapidly I brought it 
prosperous conclusion, the strom 
should I be in the affection of my 
jects. The chancellor, of course 
not understand the difficulties 
lay in the way of following his 
and excellent advice. However 


(Continued on page 26, this 


You’re sure?” ask 


said 


agreed Sa 
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AROUND THE FARM 











AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES 
HAVE DOZENS OF GOOD THINGS 
WE SHOULD GET 


(Prize Letter) 


ECENTLY we had some young 
ie fruit trees girdled by rabbits, and 
» without the advice we got from the 
- horticulturist of the experiment sta- 
' tion in our state we should have lost 
-them. He advised bridge grafting, 
“and made the operation so plain in 
“his letter that we did not fail in sav- 
| ing every tree. 

' Icould name dozens of other exam- 
"ples of benefit received from applica- 
tion by letter. We have found the 
\ trained scientists at the agricultural 

| college to be “an ever ready help in 
time of trouble”, and as such we com- 
‘mend them to our farmer friends ev- 

"erywhere. Whatever may be the trou- 

ible, whether one of farm manage- 

/ment, or the appearance of some dis- 
ease in your flocks and herds or in- 
' yasion of some insect pest, if there is 
no farm adviser in your county write 
“to the dean of the college of agricul- 

' ture in your state, and he will refer 

our questions to the proper author- 
i, and you wilf get the advantage of 
he best information that science has 

“to offer, and it is free as far as direct 

=cost goes. Of course we help, in a 

Fmeasure, to pay the cost of this 

“branch of service as well as every 
} other of our state and National Gov- 

| ernment, so let us make use of it. 

*.Now that the larger extension 
Seork, made possible by the Smith- 

Lever bill, is in order, use all your in- 
fluence to secure a county agent or 

rm adviser. 
larger tax to raise the money that 
your county must put up to secure its 
fphare of the money your state will 
‘get, but I would be selfish enough to 
ispend a dollar or two in this way to 
: ep others, who perhaps do not need 
help as badly as my county does, from 
fetting more than we get. ~ 
One more point: Get the coopera- 
on of the school superintendent in 
uur county, and, through him the 
hers, and organize clubs of boys 
sand girls to study some phase of 
‘farming and make a practical demon- 
stration of what they have learned. 
is. will elevate farming in their 
es and give the work a dignity 
lever thought of before. If “teacher” 
br some one outside the home thinks 
corn growing or poultry raising 
x orth talking about, it must be some- 
thing worth while after all, the young- 


iters will reason. 
E © Cornwall, Mo. C.S.CORNMAN. 





R PIEDMONT AND MOUNTAIN 
PEOPLE 


el 
d-working, Economical, Sturdy 
f Folk They Will Own Any Good 
| Country They Get Into 


HOEVER wishes to see rugged, 
healthy, simple, old-time country 
Mife should go to the mountains of 
North Carolina. The bad conditions 
Mat the Northern magazines some- 
ames tell of may exist among those 
ternal hills; but if they do, I surely 
Tailed to find them. Wherever I went 
E found industry, frugality, hospital- 
, and good health. 
ey are the old time Anglo-Saxon 
ock—the greatest pioneers that the 
Orid has seen. These six-foot wo- 
men and seven-foot men are the true 
epresentatives of the people that 
Sught Indians on one side and “Brit- 
Shers” on the other, while chopping 
Mation out of a wilderness. Parent- 
food has not gone out of style in the 
fountains. The man with the big 
a Bmily has an immense advantage in 
bacco farming; so it is probable 
tat the mountains will long be a 
ie from which there will be much 
gration. 
€ people we visited asked many 


It may mean a bit © 


questions about the Sandhill country. 
One of the first usually was, “Do you 
have malaria?” or “Is the water 
good?” When told that malaria is 
unknown and that the water here is 
all good they were greatly interested 
in our land which can be bought at 
from ten to twenty dollars an acre. 

It is plain to see that these people 
are coming here to possess this sand 
land within the next few years. It 
would be impossible to keep them 
out. “The land ultimately gets into 
the hands of those who can handle it 
best,” and these people are more cap- 
able of handling land well than are any 
others that I have seen in the South. 
They are clear-eyed, hard-headed, 
hard-handed “small farmers”. They 
are workers. They have never learned 
the gentle art of eating bread by the 
sweat of somebody else—preferably a 
Negro. They do their own hard, 
heavy work. They are nothing if 
not economical. They have health 
and are prolific. They know plants 
and animals. Their young people 
are more anxious to own homes than 
they are to wear Paris fashions and 
be in the swim. Such people are hard 
to stop. They can own any country 
that they choose to own in a gener- 
ation or two in spite of anything that 
could be done to stop them.—Clyde L. 
Davis in Sandhill Citizen. 





A NOTABLE EXAMPLE 


What a Virginia Farmer Is Doing in 
Soil Improvement by the Use of Le- 
gumes 


. H. JUDY, Hanover County, came 

from Ohio some five years ago 
and took up Virginia land. He says 
he wants to tell how to increase and 
maintain the fertility of Virginia soils 
by constantly taking off in dollars 
more than is being put on. He says he 
has made some “poor old sandy, no- 





OMEBODY preached a whole 
sermon in one sentence when 
he wrote: 


“It may be an excellent idea 
to try experiments in farming 
and gardening, but much valu- 
able time might be saved the 
experimenter by dropping a line 
of inquiry to the experiment 
station, where his taxes help 
pay for thé experimenting.” 











*count, worn-out Virginia land pro- 
duce corn of as high quality and yield 
as $250 corn land in the Illinois corn 
belt.” He took a plot of seven acres 
of grey, sandy to gravelly rock soil 
located only four miles from Freder- 
icksburg. Prior to August, 1909, this 
land had been tenanted in the usual 
Virginia way. Its sandy character al- 
lowed it to be depleted rapidly, and 
he learned that the seven acres would 
barely yield one barrel of corn and 
a bunch of sickly fodder. 

There was a field of cowpeas on it 
in 1909, and in order to secure posses- 
sion he paid $10 for the crop—more 
than it was worth but not more than 
the cost of the seed. He plowed the 
crops under, and in November seeded 
it to winter oats, clover, and timothy. 
There was a fair stand of oats anda 
good stand of hay. The oats were 
harvested in 1910, and the clover in 
1911. The field was re-plowed and 
seeded to crimson clover and alfalfa; 
this was mown twice in 1912, plowed 
up and reseeded to alfalfa. This al- 
falfa was harvested four times in 1913 
and four times in 1914. 

In January of 1915—this year—the 
field was plowed again, and on April 
15 was planted to Collier’s Excelsior 
corn. 

There had been a total expenditure 
for the five years of $119.66, including 
pay for all labor put on the field, both 
men and machinery, all fertilizers and 
all lime. The total weight of oats and 





hay harvested was 11% tons, which, 
at $19 a ton, meant $218.50. This is a 
balance of $98.84, or $19.77 per year. 
Not much, perhaps, but vastly differ- 
ent from what had been done before, 
and all labor had been paid for 
out of it. 

This year this field is yielding 75 
bushels of corn to the acre, which, 
valued at 75 cents a bushel, is worth 
$56.25. There are at least two tons of 
fodder per acre on it, worth $12 a ton 
—a total value of this year’s crops of 
$80.25 per acre. The cost per acre was 
and will be $24.25, leaving an average 
profit of $56. This field will be seeded 
in oats this fall, with timothy and red 
clover. These will be followed in due 
time with crimson clover, and then 
with four years of alfalfa. Mr. Judy 
says he holds alfalfa to be the king of 
farm crops, both in dollars and in- 
creasing soil productiveness. W. 





North Carolina Forestry Association 
Meets at New Bern, January 18-19 


HE Executive Committee of the 

North Carolina Forestry Associa- 
tion has decided to hold the Sixth An- 
nual Forestry Convention in New 
Bern, North Carolina, on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, January 18 and 19, 1916. 
This is the first time the Association 
has been called to meet in the east- 
ern part of the state, and it is ex- 
pected that this departure will be 
amply justified by the increased at- 
tendance. 

The coastal plain region of this 
state is the seat of the North Caro- 
lina pine industry and is the greatest 
lumbering region northeast of Louis- 
iana. New Bern can well be consider- 
ed the heart of this industry and a 
large number of those whose chief 
interest is the utilization of timber 
can most conveniently attend. 





A Nice Selection 


| ee sending you a club of fifteen 
(15) today. Please send the fol- 
lowing articles as a premium for my 
school: 

Flag 3 feet by 5 feet, Teacher’s Bi- 
ble, World’s Standard Dictionary, as 
described in your letter, and the fol- 
lowing list of books: The Rosary, The 
Clansman, Anne of Green Gables, Re- 
becca of Sunnybrook Farm, Operas 
Every Child Should Know, Pictures 
Every Child Should Know, Wild 
Flowers Every Child Should Know. 

Please ship these at once. 

Very truly yours, 
MISS MARY McLEAN (Teacher). 





THE COTTON MARKET SITU- 
ATION 


HE market has ruled stronger this week, 

and prices have been higher. Savannah has 
been firm on the basis of 12%c for good mid- 
dling most of the week, and has latterly gone 
to 12%. Offerings have not been large even 
at the advanced level, but the demand, 
while fair, has not been very broad or ur- 
gent. Exports continue restricted by limita- 
tions arising from war conditions, and this 
is only in @ small degree compensated for 
by the greater activity in domestic mill con- 
sumption. 

Speculation has become more bullish again, 
mainly owing to the persistent strength of 
the spot markets. Spells of weakness in 
futures could not succeed in forcing any cot- 
ton of consequence, and on the contrary al- 
ways resulted in reducing the available of- 
ferings. There have been some larger crop 
estimates put out, but they received only 
slight attention. The Bureau estimate will 
come out on December 10, shortly after the 
ginning report. Advance forecasts on the 
ginning figures indicate a falling off in the 
rate sharp enough to point to a total pro- 
duction of about 11,100,000 bales, exclusive 
of linters. Some usually regarded as con- 
servative authorities have been talking 
around 12,000,000 bales, 

While the situation looks favorable for a 
continuance of good prices, it must be re- 
membered that the future is exceedingly un- 
certain, and sometimes we go farther and 
fare worse. Prices are much better now 
than we had any reason to hope a few 
months ago, and as there is no doubt that 
the supply is ample for all requirements, it 
looks as if we ought to meet the demand 
when it is active. We might very well carry 
some cotton over On speculative chances, but 
should not let the load be too heavy. It is 
vastly different from conditions when the 
price is below the cost of production. 

W. T. WILLIAMS, 

Savannah, Ga, 





Have “The Prisoner of Zenda” read aloud 
by some member of the family each week. 


(19) 1163 
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Free Book Deseribes it 
Write today for your copy 
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PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 











DISPERSAL | 
= S AALE= 
Bargains 
BERKSHIRES 


lellow Premier C. 
hampion’s Best. 


gfellow 
Baron Longfellow 60—out of 
a of Meadowview Longfellow. 
a son of Baron Longfellow 60th out of 
of Rivals’ Champions’ Best. 
one bees by Matchless Lee 8th— 
Harrodsburg, Kentucky great 


hema 6 Breeding Animals are all of choice breed- 
ing, registered, cholera ineruns and in 
healthy breeding Conditions, an: 
Berkshire breeder 500 to 600 d 
out of the business by or before Jan 
I will for a prompt cash offer sell i the lot for for : very 
reduced price. Come and see or write. 


B. P. Williamson, 


1 und y 
yo Bro’ z * 








Box 110, Raleigh, N.C. 


DUROC-JERSEYS ie 
DUROC-JERSEYS 


Boar pigs, cherry-red Restore. Big bone and 
first class, 8 to 12 weeks old, weight 40 to 80 Ibs. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. For prices write 

J. LYERLY & SONS, CLEVELAND, N. C. 


SQUIRREL FARM STOCK FARM DUROC-JERSEYS 
W. F.’s Defender, Son of Champion Defender, is ee 
8 to 10 weeks old a! 
e boars at $16.00 rg 
- Can furnish igs no akin out of 
ll bred sows as can be found. edigrees furnished 
‘with each pig. F. MARTIN, Grenada, Miss. 


POLAND-CHINAS 
POLAND-CHINAS 


Talley’s Big Kind, bred sows, gilts, pigs both 

sex, from 10 weeks to 6 months; in pairs, no kin. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 

>. H. TALLEY & SON, 


HAMPSHIRES 


Fe CATALOG describing and pricing my 

Big hy Le. Mule ene Hogs, Hampshire Sheep, 
Horses an: try. For 3years my show herds 
have been thet highest winners in the United 
States. Hogs cholera immuned by double t-eat- 
ment. C. P. THOMPSON, Letts 


HOLSTEINS 




















Lula, Tenn. 











PAPAL IIS 





Purebred Registered 
HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


Farmers looking for the largest profit 
in dual purpose cattle should not over- 
look the fact that the Holstein-Friesian 
breed represents the ideal beef and milk 
form, The registered pure-bred Holstein 
has a higher percentage of weight in the 
hind quarters than any other breed, Hol- 
stein beef is of high quality. Holstein 
steers inherit from their dams a capacity 
for assimilating large qunatities of feed, 
make fast weight gains, and are most 
economical producers of beef. Investi- 
gate the big “Black-and-Whites.” 


Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptive 
Booklets 


The Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
F.L. Houghton, Secy., Bex 180, Gratticbore, Vt. 














JERSEYS 8 
Overton Hall Farm 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE. 


Breeders of Registered Jersey Cattle, represen 

the most fashionable Imported and best fend 

Families. Daughters of Raleigh’s Noble, Grand 

at the T and Tri-State Fairs, and 

ws bred to him aways for sale. lected, 

igh acting Shetland Ponies, large enough to be 
servicable and small enough to be ‘gentle. 


Corr 
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PONIES 


ISLAND CREEK PONY FARM 


Ponies for Little Folks 
Ponies for Larger Folks 
Ponies for Men and Women 


W. D. MILLER NORTH BENTON, 0. 
Independent Phone 21 
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or request ‘for :Catalog 
Money: Order.asit'is:safest. 


CHRISTMAS Ay 


‘When-one can’ buy ‘by umail better ‘than they 
ean choose in person, and: mame theidd aa 
guarante a.concern ose ab y is 
d thatshas:been renderi 

ice for over sixtyealent ai ig sme to con- 


ao tae articl Monty illustr: 
coe e. es e 
. speak'for thomoctves. 
m our 
They eATALOG which we \issue. 
t quality, and we déliver themizec to.any 
‘point, and we guarantee prompt - and 
.the time sis @hort~send your 
veariuy—now. Remit by 
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ATTRACTIVELY ‘PRICED 
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ndsome 148 
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safe de- 
ortlers 
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Genuine Cat Stone Diamond Rings ° 


‘Latiies‘or'Gentlemen’s Genuine Diamond 
Rings of quality and beauty. ae will allow tified Elgin Watches pecial 
price ‘fer these .Rings ‘in ex- .¢7. Elgin ‘ 

stone any time. 
.00. Weibuy Diamonds hunting case 


20-¥r..Gold:Filled Elgin ‘Watches 
$7.95 

Fagg Christmas Watch She. 

we ge 2-or ‘16 

face. .2syear gold 


unting 95. 
Ideal latin .O “size p. "faas cer 
‘Watches, same 

as:abo’ . Weguarantee 
‘these Watches to, be perfect in 








Solid ‘Gold || 
Girdle 'P 





Paul-Gale-Greenwood Ce., :... 


Largest Jewelers South 
= [RO « 


We refer you to: Bradstreets or 
eam" s.or The ‘Sea 
tionalsBank, National Bank of 
Commeree of Norfolk. 


Money Back If Net Satisfied 


every rrespect-and they are 
all.great values. 





Solid Gold Brooch Pin, .Ro- 
man ‘fin- 
iish with 
brilliant 
cut dia- 
smond - - 


94:00 
‘Postpaid 


VERGINIA 
board ‘Na- 





Our Farmers’ Union Page 





Devoted ‘to Education, Organization, Codperation and Marketing 








J. Z. GREEN, E. W. DABBS, C. C. WRIGHT, Contributing Editors 











TOPICS FOR ‘DISCUSSION IN 
LOCAL UNIONS 


! 
DECEMBER—(1) Discussion: ‘What Les- , 
sons in Farming, Marketing and 
Farm Management Has Each Mem- 
ber Learned Phis ‘Year? . 
Plans for Keeping Records and Ac- 


counts Next Year. ; 











THAT NEW YEAR’S DAY MEET- 
ING OF YOUR LOCAL UNION 


‘Get iReady ‘for ‘It Now and Help ‘Get 
Your Neighbors ‘Ready for It—All 
Signs Point ‘to ‘Great ‘Forward 
‘Movement 


ATURDAY, January 1, 1916, will be 
a notable day for the Farmers’ 
Union in North Carolina. It will be 
distinctly a day of volunteer service 
and the beginning 

of an organized 

self-help campaign 

that means much 

for Unionism and 

cooperation in this 

state. As the 

readers have al- 

ready been  in- 
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‘Good methods, :skill in cultivation, careful-wo 


care:in ‘the ‘barn:after curt 


amount*to nothing * 


ne suena with — “agian 
seed not: ne oe Ia ucepoontabacco 
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‘Slate’s Improved ‘Gold Leaf.is.a pedigreed.tobacco. You 
-can sely upon .our seed, :for the Slate process takes .out , 


#hoseithat are ‘Jacking in germinating 
‘live-seed. ‘Slate’s Improved heme Le 
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C.. SLATE, PRESIDENT 
SLATE ‘SEED co. Box 716, SOUTH BOSTON, VA. 





The Famous “Champion’ 


"The name "CHAMPION on a Plow is: your bend of ‘Plow satisfaction. This 
. trade-mark is. regi ofy 
making P'ows of merit, seanda' back of it. Avoid regrets--see that the name J 
**CHAMPION” is stamped on themext' Pl 
10N"’, and other Plows made by us may be had-in various styles and 
purposes, anc in either polished cast iron or wr ought steel and 
eel or 


-For more than 40 years the x 
Billups, of Norfolk, have been 
building good 


forall, 
Plows to: meet the ’ 


eT eee to dodans i orcs nae x 
always. For sale by dealers; if yours 

Supply yyou .write us, Send for free (booklet \' 
describing our complete line. 





OUR . PLOWS WON :BLUE .RIBBONS 
AT NORTH a STATE 
FAIR, AT RAL 
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_most popular of the ‘*CHAMPION"" brand ; others are 
m7 CHAM: 


” Plows: 





‘Uncle Gam’’.aad eur reputation. of 40 years. o 
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PION’’, ‘8 CHAMPION’’, Fy -2 
({ CHAMPION’’, °'121-4 


CHAMPION’, "0 
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ns Avoid imita- 
Bee that you get the. original é tations. ’ 
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<. BILLUPS, SON & CO... 


MANUBACTURERS 


Established 1858. -Norfolk, Va. 
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“vear round” plow. 


‘See your .merchant.or write us for:catalog. 


GANTT MANUFACTURING CO., 











$1.50 for one .renewal.and one new sub- }; 
scrip sent in to- | 


$2.00 fore club of three xeacly sub- }{| M 


“pea one year each if sent 
guiher; 


ecri in together—ea saving 


of 33 cente.on.each subscription. Addzeas, 


‘THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 











; guaran’ 
which we.save you .mon 


en's, Ladies’ and Ohild- 
catalogue of “The South’s 


}| Mail Order House.” Be sure to write for it to day. 
| THE:SPOTLESS £0,, 275 Shockos Lane, Richmond, Va. 


formed through 
the editorial .col- 
MR. GREEN ums. of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, the great State Con- 
vention .af fhe Earmers’ ‘Union at 
Durham has designated New Year’s 
Day .as “Farmers’ Union Rally Day.” 
All the Lacal ‘Unions in North Caro- 
lina are to be called together in ex- 
traordinary session on that day—pre- 
ferably in-an all-day meeting, for def- 
inite purposes, which are outlined 
more in detail in a communication 
that is going out this week to every 
local secretary in North Carolina. If 
you ‘are going to ‘have an annual en- 
| tertainment or social meeting, make 
| New Year’s ‘Day the-date so that there 
| may ‘be concerted effort all over the 
| state at the same time. 
* ok x 

And remember the plans that will 
be presented are practical, and when 
carried ‘into effect, this campaign 
means ‘more -for the ‘Farmers’ Union 
than-any plan-ever yet devised forthe 
promotion of the interests of the or- 
ganization ‘in North Carolina. It-mat- 
ters not how indifferent you or other 
members may ‘have ‘been, or how 
much “on the drag” your Local Union 
may have been, the program for per- 
sonal service that will be presented 
on this New Year’s Day meeting of 
your Local Union will be amply suffi- 
cient to renew lively interest and put 
new inspiration into your Union. The 
one supremely important thing to do 
is for you to let nothing keep you 
away from the meeting place of your 
Local Union January 1, and to use all 
your influence to get all your brother 
members to’be present. 

More determination and _ inspira- 
tion were manifested during the ses- 
sions of the Farmers’ Union in its 
three days and nights meeting at 
Durham than at any previous meet- 
ing. All signs point to a substantial 
and ‘healthy revival within the ranks 
of the organized farmers of North 
Carolina, and it will come through 
the personal work and codperative 
activity of the faithful who have so 
bravely and manfully stood by the or- 
ganization. Rally Day marks a new 
epoch in the history of the Union. 

Talk it. up.and get ready for it! 

t ae a CS 








The best way ‘to get every farmer 
in your neighborhood ‘working to- 
gether ;along all progressive lines is 
to get every one of them reading the 
best farm papers you know. We 
don't say The Progressive Farmer. 
If you .know :a paper that will wake 
them up ’better :than .ours, get ‘them 
to read it. But anyhow get them ‘to 
reading ‘the best one you know. 





THE COUNTRY SCHOOL IN 
DECEMBER 


Announce Plans for ‘Recognizing 
Merit and Industry Next Spring— 
Plan.a Christmas Celebration 


BY. THE first of December all the 
public schools everywhere are ja 
operation, and it is well, ‘before ‘the 
holidays come on, to arrive at some 
definite conclu: 
Sions as to ~what 
shall be accom 
plished ‘before the 


If the county 
board or ‘the local 
committee has any 
incentives looking” 


MR. WRIGHT onthe schools, theig 
plans should be weaaesis2 before the. 
holiday season. 

It is becoming quite -common 4 
many of our schools, especially inthe” 
rural districts, ito offer some encour. 
agement ‘to the children for perfect — 
attendance. In some .cases whiéh 
have come under my ‘own observa= 
tion, this encouragement given ‘by the 
board and the superintendent has ine 
creased the average daily attendangg: 
approximately 100 per cent. Qne: 
which has !been «tried with much sue. 
cess is ‘that of giving a “certificatesof 
merit” to each:pupil perfect ‘in:attent- 
ance for the entire term, ‘this to the 
awarded at ‘the county -commendce. 
ment to be ‘held at the close :of the 
schools in the spring. These can ibe 
obtained at a very small cost, net 
over four .or ‘five cents each—somer 
thing ibeautifully lithographed «in oe 
ors, something suitable for franii 
and which the child may point to» 
pride as a souvenir or ‘his or ther 
school.days. In one county this plan 
increased ithe perfect:attendance from 
almost nothing to 301 ithe ‘first year, ~ 
The second year the number :perfegt 
in attendance had grown ito 704. This” 
plan ‘has now ‘become a permanent. 
feature of the educational work «ff 
this county. 

* ok Ok 


A plan in some respects similar 
this is in operation in some schodlg 
looking to improvement in spelling, ® 
subject which has-in these latter days 
become so woefully neglected ‘in 
many schools. Announcement is 
made in ‘the ‘local papers and ‘in the 
schools that after a fixed future dat 
every pupil enrolled in school shot 
receive an award of honor for pertett™ 
spelling. This plan has brought ade 
mirable results. It is customary % 
present these at the annual county 
commencement. Be: 

In some counties a “standard of @ 
cellence” is arranged and-eachss 
measuring up ‘to this has its ™ 
published in the annual ‘report of4 
schools and in the local ;papers. 
wherever tried, has never failed 
arouse quite a bit of enthusiasm 
interest in educational work. & 
standard should not be:so high that 
would discourage the teachers, @ 
yet so easy that the ordinary sah 
without .considerable .effort could 
cure,a place.on the list. In this, 
ty last year, of the 155 schools, « 
measured up to the standard of @ 
cellence. 

Another incentive to increased 
tivity in the educational work as @ 
“teachers’ roll”. This has done af 
in:some places ito ‘bring about impm 
ed educational conditions thans 
other one thing. The work to bert 
in order to secure a place on :this 
of honor will easily suggest itself 
the school authorities. ‘ 

The teachers should lose no time 
announcing these matters in sc 
in those counties where these 
provided for by the boards <of sds 
tion or by the county superintemé 
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FOR YOUNG yee 
a Schoel of ing, 
At the Memorial Hospitel, Richmond, Va. 


Offers to: women of or education 
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d culture, between the ages of 20 and 
30. 2 thorough course of 





pot and should remind the pu- 
ils of these fronmtime to time. 
~ e 


‘stress. the importance of holding 
‘some kind of appropriate exercises 
just prior to the holiday season. 
most of our public schools a Christ- 
mas tree is given by the school, and 
appropriate exercises held, the par- 
rents being invited. These occasions 
help in many ways. They give the 
children something to which they 
‘may look forward, and they also 
‘furnish opportunities for the parents 
to see something of the work of the 
school, to meet the teachers and to 
iknow them better,:to see more of 
each other—all this in addition to 
furnishing an opporturnity to enjoy a 
pleasant evening with children and 
friends. These may be made a means 
of increasing the attendance, also, by 
the tactful teacher who will offer 
some imexpensive gift to those chil- 
dren who are perfect in attendance 
for a given period prior to the holi- 
days. C. C. W. 





Codperative Selling More Important 
Than Codperative Buying 

ie IS encouraging to note that 

Union members throughout the 
state are gradually acquiring a broad- 
er conception of the mission of 
the Farmers’ Union, as well as a bet- 
ter knowledge of practical codpera- 
tion. And as they learn more of the 
practical side of codperation the less 
‘emphasis they place upon codperative 
buying as compared with organized 
selling and other forms of neighbor- 
hood coéperation. I have heard less 
talk about theoretical codperation 
‘| through big state warehouse schemes 
or agencies and more talk about com- 
mufrity cooperation this year than 
ljever before. We ought to congratu- 
‘| late ourselves for having escaped the 


F| disaster and losses that have come to 


ij several other states by undertaking 
to build the codperative structure 
from the top downward. It is rather 
remarkable that the older a man be- 
#comes as a member of the Farmers’ 








Union the more he is inclined to quit 
dreaming of big codperative schemes 





‘tand prefers to settle down to practi- 
t}eal ideas of neighborhood coépera- 
tion. 
| By codperative buying it is possible 
to save a limited amount upon the 
purchase price, and coéperative buy- 
}ing.is important as far as it goes. It 
‘} is worth while to save a dollar a ton 


ih} in the codperative purchase of com- 


‘| mercial fertilizers, but it is much 
more profitable to eliminate the nec- 











essity for half the yearly expense of 


»| soluble commercial plant food by the 


i{purchase of limestone and clover 


sj seed. It is worth while to save 10 per 
(| cent in the codperative purchase of 


W | sugar and coffee, but it is much more 


}| profitable to codperate in the owner- 


wa | ship of expensive farm implements 








“Richmond, Virginia’s, elegant; new and 
largest Fire Proof Hotel—In Heart of the 
Cit, Meet your friends at the Hotel Rich- 


Mond—¢1.50° per’ day up—Write for booklet |, ; 
',ed amounts toa mere trifle compared 
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fF} and machinery and thereby eliminate 
h} costly duplication and waste of capi- 


tal as represented in idle machinery. 


(| (As a rule, the average farmer hasn’t 
}| much capital to waste). 


It is all right to purchase your 
matches and soap cooperatively in 
original case packages and save 10 or 
15 per cent, but. the saving thus. effect- 


with what your community could 
make by the codperative purchase of 
a pure-bred sire that is capable of be- 
ing worth. several thousand dollars to 
the community in real dollars and 
cents within a few year’s time. The 
saving that can be made in the coép- 
erative purchase of soda and baking 
powders is worth taking into account 
but it amounts to very littl compared 
with what can be made,and is being 
made, by codperative selling associ- 
ations that are doubling the profits 
of producing members, Isn’t it about 
time for us to lay just a little less 
stress on trying to save by codpera- 
tion and a little more emphasis. upon 
the importance of trying to make by 
cooperation? Je Ze..G. 








The men who lead are the aien who read. 


Last, but by no means least, I would | 
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The Perfection Completes 
Your Shaving Outfit 


f pore amatch—thePerfection 
glows in response. In five min- 
utes the bathroom is as warm as 
toast. 


Why endure cold, damp and chilly 
weather when this inexpensive 
little portable fireplace is always 
ready to make things cozy and 
warm. in bedroom, bathroonm:—all 
over the house. | 
‘Phe Perfection is clean, convenient, eas- 
ily carried wherever you wart it. Ten 
hours of comfort from a gallon of oil. 


It is smokeless and odorless. Costs noth- 
ing when not in use but is always ready 
to make your house the home of cheer. 


Use Aladdin Security Oil or Diamond 
White Oit to obtaim best results im Oil 
Stoves, Lamps: and Heaters. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
BALTIMORE 
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Washington, D. C. 
Norfolle, Va. 
Va. 


c Charlot 
Charleston 
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Look for the 
Triangle 
Trademark. 


Sold in many 
styles and sizes 
at. all hardware 
and general 
stores, and 
wherever you 
see the Perfec- 
tion Cozy Cat 
Poster. 
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One Million Frost Proof Cabbage Plants 4 





Frost Proof Early Jersey Wakefield Cabbage Plants—best 
Prices $1.25 per 1, asp 5 000 at $1.00 per 1000—10,060 er 


coum phan: 3 
more 75c. per 1,000— 
F. O. B. Wilmington, N 








: Wihningten, 
os TC. MORRIS, East N.C. 


# you have any neighbors who do not read The Progressive Farmer 
send us their names and we will send therm some ro Then call 
on them and ask them to subscribe. 
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Why Not be Happy 
While Making 
Your Pile? 


Read the same paper Millions 
of Farmers read; the only one 
that really helps country people 
think straight and live cheerful. 

You are looking for happiness; every 


human being is. Try the Farm Journal 
«method for getting it. 5 years $1. 


Or send today for free sample of Farm Journal 
an“ free copy of Poor Richard Almanac for 1916. 


The Farm Journal 


142 Washington Square, Philadelphia 








The Standard Farm 


Papers 


All Members of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 


BEST FOR THE READER 


BEST FOR THE 
ADVERTISER. 


Guaranteed One 
Circulation Line 


The Progressive 
F 174,121 =.80 


armer, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Dallas, Texas 
Ohio Farmer, 
Cleveland, O., 
(Rate 60c per line.) 
Michigan Farmer, 
Detroit, Mich. 
(Rate 40c per line.) 
Pennsylvania 
Farmer, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Rate 25c per line.) 
Indiana Farmer, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Breeder’s Gazette, 
Chicago, Il. 

Prairie Farmer. 
Chicago 

Hoard’s Dairyman, 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 


Wisconsin 
Agriculturist, 


Racine, Wis. 
The Farmer, 

St. Paul. Minn. 
Wallace’s Farmer, 
Des Moines, Ia. 
Kansas Farmer, 

Topeka, Kans. 


256,861 $1.1234 $1.1224 


57,101 
90,000 
100,000 


67,820 


63,454 
140,855 
80,000 


61,253 30 30 





1,091,465 $5.274 $5.2274 


These publications are conceded to 
be the authoritative farm 
papers of their indi- 
vidual fields. 


For further information address 


George W. Herbert, Inc. 


Western Representative, Advertising Build- 
ing, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 


Eastern Representative, 41 Park Row, 
NEW YORK CITY 














RENEW ALL YOUR "5 edema 
THROUGH Ui 
Our clubs save you money. * we will gladly 
pene ng @ special club on any papers you may 
wish. 
One letter, one mone¥ order—and it’s all 


attended to. 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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Poultry Notes for December 


INTER is fairly here. Even in 

territory covered by The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, there are many lo- 
calities where, even if the days are 
only moderately cold, the night tem- 
perature is at freezing or below. This 
necessitates modifications of the 
method of handling poultry, if it is 
desired to secure the best results. 


The early morning supply of water 
should always have the chill taken off. 
If the water vessels are frozen, they 
should be thawed and cleaned with 
hot water before refilling. 

: * *k 

Never give poultry hot mashes in 
the morning,. especially in, freezing 
weather. It is far better to give a 
grain feed, scattered in clean litter, 
compelling the fowl to scratch for 
their breakfast. The exercise will 
keep them warm, an important point. 
When they have the feed thrown 
where they can quickly fill. their 
crops, they then generally stand 
around, loafing, and get fat. Fat hens 
are not laying hens. 

mes 

The best time for mashes is at the 
noon feed and then, if moist, let it be 
just warm, not hot, and only what 


they will clean up in 10 to 15 minutes. 


* * * 


Laying hens must have green feed 
and plenty of it. When growing green 
feed is not. available, vegetables of 
some kind must be supplied, or there 
will be a shortage in the egg basket. 
Where it has been tried, good silage 
has proved one of. the best sources of 
green feed supply, and _ especially 
where legumes form part of the sil- 
age. 

x ok Ox 

Protein is one of the most impor- 
tant ingredients of a balanced ration, 
and the legumes carry a good per- 
centage of it. When leaves of alfalfa, 
soy bean or cowpea hay fall on barn 
floors, no better use can be made of 
themsthan to soak them in warm wa- 
ter and mix with mashes. 


It sounds like vain repetition, but 
too many poultry men will not heed 
the advice -to have open-front poul- 
try houses. Even in the extreme 
Northern states and Canada, it has 
been clearly shown that poultry suf- 
fer less from frozen combs in build- 
ings with full open fronts, than in 
tightly closed houses. And in main- 
taining general health the open fronts 
are better. But distinguish clearly 
the difference between a house full of 
cracks—drafts—and one with close 
rear and side walls and open front— 
the difference between fresh air in 
plenty and drafts. <A close, tight 
house, without fresh air is a damp 
house. 

x OK Ox 


Are you, handling. pure-bred fowls 
of any breed, anticipating a showing 
at next fall’s fairs, county, state, or 
others? To succeed with pullet or 
cockerel entries, there is no time to 
lose. The regulations at fairs calls 
for birds under one year, pullet or 
cockerel class, over one year hen, 
and cock class. The more fully matur- 
ed and developed a young bird is, pro- 
vided it is under one year, the better 
the chance of winning in a close com- 
petition. 

* Oe Ok 

Eggs put in incubators or under 
hens during December and January, 
with reasonably good handling before 
and after hatching should produce 
well developed, well feathered birds 
by the time for the October and No- 
vember shows. It’s the early (hatched) 
bird that catches the worm (prize). 

* ok * 


Are you using hens ‘to do the hatch- 
ing? Just a word of advice: Do not 
have their nests in the same building, 
or apartment used by the laying hens. 
No end of trouble arises from the in- 
terference by layers with sitting hens, 


Grain and water should be placed 
close to the nests of sitting hens, with 
grit, charcoal and green feed, so that 
they can be induced to feed regularly. 
And, exercise the greatest care in 
keeping down lice. Use insecticides 
liberally and regularly. Lousy hens 
will mean lousy and dead chicks. 

* * * 


If incubators are to be the reli- 
ance for hatching see to them now. If 
you have them on hand,.get to work 
at once. Clean, fumigate, disinfect 
them, see that lamps, thermometers, 
thermostats, ventilators—are all in 
perfect working order. -Thoroughly 
clean egg trays, etc. Fill lamps and 
start the incubators to test them. If 
you have eggs ready, run the incuba- 
tor 48 hours, so as to get the regula- 
tion just right before putting in the 
eggs. 

* ok 

Overhaul the brooders also. They 
will be very necessary when chicks 
come, and when a batch is due, it is 
usually too late to properly arrange 
the brooder business. Be a little 
ahead of time, rather than late or— 
just on time. 

* * x 

If the incubator and brooder are yet 
to be bought, just’ a word of caution. 
These machines are not supposed to 
be for only one, but for several sea- 
sons. Almost any cheap machine, if 
watched, may do well for one season, 
but money is saved by buying well 
made, known, tested machines. 

a ee 


Are your breeding pens. made up? 
Keep in mind, the male is full half the 


flock. Use none but vigorous, healthy, | 


These matters are 
more important than the mere 
“points” of excellence since no mat- 
ter how handsome a male bird is, he 
will not produce good progeny, nor 
transmit these good “points” without 
vigor and rugged health. 
* OK Ox 

In mating pens, if possible, en- 
deavor to establish a balance. That 
is, mate males that are strong in de- 
sirable points where the females are 
weak, such as coloring, shape, head 
points. Ws De See 


A YOUNG FARMER WHO FOUND 
THAT READING BULLETINS PAYS 


aggressive males. 





(Prize Letter) 


F lderaroe ge I am but a boy, having 
been left with our 40-acre farm, I 
have had experience with curing pea- 
nuts. Heretofore we have lost most 
of our peanuts, by storing them in 
the barn to cure. Believing there 
was a better way, I went to our large 
stack of bulletins, accumulated from 
time to time, and found the one on 
“Peanuts.” This gave the method of 
making small stacks around a seven- 
foot pole, three or four inches in di- 
ameter, with two pieces of lath, eigh- 
teen inches long, nailed to the bot- 
tom of the pole, at right angles, eight 
inches from the ground (after the 
stake is set), to give a perfect circula- 
tion of air. 

Telling a neighbor about this meth- 
od, he said they would all spoil. But 
I knew I could depend upon what the 
bulletin said, and we never had pea- 
nuts to keep any niccr. 

When ‘each siack is finished you 
can feel a current of air- coming up 
from the ground, around the stake, 
which causes the peanuts to cure. 

Instead of dry grass for the top of 
each stack to turn the rain, I used a 
square of tar paper, making a hole in 
the center to fit over the stake. By 
pinning each corner down with a 
wooden pin, this makes a nice “hood” 
and doesn’t prevent the circulation of 
air, 

I know by experience that it pays 
to use the free Farmers’ Bulletins 
sent out by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

CLIFFORD E. HADLEY. 

Foley, Ala. 


One Man and One Mule 
do more real work in less time, do it 
better and at a greater profit with the 


“Acme” Pulver Harrow 
than with any other. ‘The coulters do the 
work.’”? They cut, slice, penetrate, turn the 
soil twice, level, pulverize and mulch—all at 
one operation. There’s an “Acme” for every 
farm and purpose—sizes to 17% ft. in width, 
1-horse to4-horse. Send for free booklet sow. 


Duane H. Nash Inc. 
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KALISH Furs 


TRAPPERS AND FUR BUY! 
Tom ae ene oe Shipping a 
ou _ 
be satisfied. Get busy. 6 ayo ge 
Address H. S. Kallen. President, 


AMERICAN FUR CO., Dept. 24 St. Louis, 


TRAPPERS ii as 








And pay highest prices for Coes 


Ginseng. Best facilities in Americ 
Send for Free Price List and | 
ping Tags. No commission chi 


ROGERS FUR COMPANY, | 
Dept. 100 St. Louls, 


KEEP the TOLL YOURS 
\ Use the time for the dfi 
mill in grinding 
corn meal. One horse 
it. We guarantee cap 
material and workm 


C 








Depot Sires, 
Now Lexington, Ohio 








Our greatest offer is one old sub 
and one new subscriber both one ¥Y! 
$1.50. Get a neighbor not now subse 
to join you on this proposition ‘whe 
renew. 


SS Ob gn Seesemem. o1-— 





Saturday, December 11, 1915] 


Gas and 
Tractor Engines 


At Bargain Prices 





We have for sale the following 
slightly used at very low prices:— 


One Geiser’ 16 horse power Steam 
Tractor in good condition, reduced 
price. 


One large Peerless Steam Tractor, 
10x10 cylinders, good condition, cheap, 
—these Tractors suitable for saw mill 
use also, 


One second-hand 3% horse power 
Capital Gasoline Engine—complete, 
good order. 


One 2- horse power I. H. C. Vertical 
Gas Engine, good condition, will sell 
cheap. 


One 35 horse power second-hand 
Ajax Steam Engine, good condition. 

One 6 horse power Foos, type S, 
ready for mounting, Kerosene Engine, 
slightly used in demonstrating and 
will sell at reduction; also 6 horse 
power same as above. 


One 2 horse power, type §, 
portable Gas Engine complete, 
or without steel truck. 


One 3% horse New Way 
Gasoline Engine, air cooled, slightly 
used, will sell cheap. 


Foos, 
with 


power 


We. also have other. special bar- 
gains, ' 

Write for prices on above and full 
information. 


We are agents for the celebrated 
Foos Gasoline Engines and Appleton 


Huskers. -Now while you think of it 
write us. 


Stockdell-Myers Co. 
Petersburg, Virginia. 


Lis as high as it averaged in 1911. 


| be in better position financially than 





aaa 











Au $8™ oniy h” 
Chiffonier 


This is a special 
Xmas offering— 
a solid quarter- 
sawed oak chif- 
fonier, -hand- 
somely finished - 
in Golden Oak, 
top 18x30. Five 
large, roomy 
drawers witb 
locks... Solidly 
builtand guaran- 

| teed in every way ; 
to be a better val- 
lie than thiffon- © 
iers that usually 
retail for $8.00, 
Wecut out retail- 
ers profit and you save $3.00. 


Pin a $5.00 bill to this ad. and mail to 


Mutual Furniture Mig., Co. 
Box 756, Desk P. Richmond, Va. 


“Your money back if you are not satisfied’* 
* 


the College and study in the class- 


‘| for four full weeks without any charge 











| THE EDUCATIONAL M@NTELY— 


The Leading Educatiomal Journal 


‘of the South. Wants representa- 
.tives in the Southern states. 
For particulars, and advertising 


matter, address all communications 
to 


THE EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY 








ATHENS, GEORGIA. 








Dixie Pea Huller 


Turn Soh hpere into money. 

sae IG i: cleans on 
e@ peas. On! e: 

Hoe aith roller bearings. 

it to turn. Has given en- eli) 

tire satisfaction for eleven 

rite for + ~“" let’ - ne 
0) 
or power hulle et on ‘hand 


_ SANDERS MFG. CO., 
Box B Atlanta, Ga. 





‘When *writing~to*ativertisers say, “I saw 


“your advertisemént ‘in The ‘Progressive 
) Farmer, ¢ ide 





Tobacco Farmers Also Getting Bene- | 
fits of Diversification | 


| 

$ enc Danbury Reporter, in an edi- | 

“torial discussing tobacco prices | 

and the condition of tobacco farmers, 
says: 

“Tobacco may not be so high, but it 
is averaging nearly 10 cents, and this | 
The 
records show it averaged that year | 


| 9.02.- But the farmer likes to talk the 


high prices of 1913—15.45-cents aver- 
age. 

“But we must remember that the 
1913 crop was the best and sweetest 
crop ever produced, while the present 
crop is very sorry. Yet, it is a debat- 
able question if the farmers of Stokes 
County in January, 1916, after having 
marketed a 9-or-10-cent crop will not 





they were a few months after becena g 
keting the 1913 crop. Then we had 
raised no home supplies, and heavy 
debts for living had to be paid out of | 
a crop which sold only one-third | 
higher than this. Moreover, the de- | 
lusion was fatal: Expecting contin- 
ued high prices the farmers made al- 
most no preparations again for home 
supplies, but plunged in debt head 
and ears for mules, land, fertilizer, 
buggies, automobiles and rations. 

“It is not what we handle but what 
we hold that shall make us prosper- 
eus. A 15-cent crop of tobacco may 
be worse for us than a 10-cent crop 
under these conditions. 

“Now with having produced the big- 
gest crop of supplies in the history of 
the county, and a tobacco crop that 
is averaging higher than the crops of 
1893, 1894; -1895, 1896, 1897, 1898, 1899, 
1901, 1902,.1903, 1904, 1905, 1906, or 1907, 
and which is..averaging practically 
the same as the crops of 1908 and 
1909, higher than the crop of 1910, as 
high as the crop of 1911, and which is 
being exceeded in average only by 
the crops of 1912: and 1913, we con- 
clude that the farmers of Stokes 
County are in better than average 
condition financially.” 





North Carolina Winter Short Course 
in Agriculture 


FOUR week’s short course, begin- 
ning January 10 and ending Feb- 
ruary 5, is offered the farmers. of | 
North Carodlina~ by the Agricultural | 
and Mechanical College. A _ special 
invitation is given them to come to 


rooms and work in the laboratories 


for the tuition. While at the college 
meals may be obtained in the mess 
hall for 25 cents each. Rooms may 
either be obtained in the city of 
Raleigh or at West Raleigh in some 
of the boarding houses adjacent to 
the college. 

Special courses will be given in 
Soils, Drainage, Fertilizer, Field 
Crops, Fruits, Vegetables, Farm Ani- 
mals, Dairying, Poultry, Plant and 
Animal Diseases, Marketing and 
Farm Management. The college has 
a splendid equipment for the purpose 
of giving practical instruction along 
the lines mentioned, and the oppor- 
tunity offered the farmer to improve 
himself in his farming methods has 
never before been equaled. This is 
due in part to the many changes in 
farm conditions and to the frequent 
improvements that are discovered 
from time to time. The new dairy 
and creamery at the college are now 
shipping butter on a commercial scale 
and will give new ideas along these 
lines. The improved and pure-bred 
livestock in the college barns and the 


(23) 1167 
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New AVERY TRACTOR 
$310.00 CASH, F. 0. B. SALISBURY, N. C. 
Will do the work of four 1400 pound horses. Pulls one and 
two plows, 6-ft. double disc harrow, four sections smoothing 
harrow, grain drill, grain binder, a road drag or two loaded farm 
wagons. 

A Genuine AVERY, made in the AVERY factory, and guar- 
anteed by the AVERY company. 

To get early spring delivery place your order now with 

FARM POWER CO. 

North Carolina 





2 Salisbury 





J 
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> Mrs. Hutt’s Collection 


Every reader of Mrs. Hutt’s 
Department will appreciate this 
exceptional set of cooking con- 
veniences. 

You have needed every one 
of these utensils in your work 
—now you may have them, and 
for a little effort. Call on your 
neighbors — secure their sub- 
scriptions (new or renewal), to 
The Progressive Farmer and 
one of Mrs. Hutt’s Cooking 
Outfits will be sent you, all car- 
rying charges prepaid. 

A club of only five (5) new 
or renewal subscriptions earns 
it. Or a full three year’s sub- 
scription to The Progressive 
Farmer and one of Mrs. Hutt’s 
Cooking Outfits both for $5 
cash, 


ws Lane | an | sea [ms Les | aes | a 


Flour Sifter 
Vegetable Boiler 
Vegetable Dipper 
Strainer 

Egg Beater 
Potato Masher 


Pot Cleaner 
Skimmer 

Mixing Spoon 
Food Chopper 
Measuring Spoons 
Measuring Cups 


Up-to-Date Cook Book 


The Wonder Recipe Box nearer describes it. This 
most modern convenience is a box containing over 450 
PureFood. Cooking Recipes on Indexed Cards with a 
complete set of 18 guide cards as shown in cut. Also 
blank cards for filling additional recipes, 


Whenever a friend gives you a particularly good 
recipe or you cut one from a magazine, simply write it 
or paste it on one of the extra cards and slip it back 
of the proper index card and it will be right where 
you want it every time. 


Spee) en a 
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This Recipe Card Cabinet is with- 
out a doubt superior to any cook 
book and so much more convenient, 

Mrs. Clarence Poe says: “I am de- 
lighted with my Recipe Cabinet. It’s 
worth ten times its cost.” 


and earn yours, 

Sent by. Parcel Post, charges pre- 
paid, for a club of only two (2) and 
15 cents extra. Or a full three years’ 
subscription to The Progressive Farm- 


er and one of these Recipe Cabinets 
both for $3 cash, 


8-PIECE KITCHEN OUTFIT 


This set is made of good qual- 
ity steel with riveted ebony 
handles and nickel ferrule. 


You will have to see it. and use it 
to appreciate it. So work up a club 





- Paring Knife; 1- Meat or Carv- 
ing Fork, 1 Patent Can Opener, 
made to fit any style or size of 
can. 

We will send this complete 
Outfit, postpaid, as a reward for 
sending us a club of 2 yearly 
subscriptions and 10 cents extra. 


It consists of the following: 1 
Meat Cleaver, 1 Sanitary Meat 
Saw, 1 Carborundum Sharpener, 
1 Carver, 1 Butcher Knife, 1 





& 
You can earn any articles you wish. If not listed in Reward list we will 
make you a special club offer, that you may earn it, 
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methods of handling same should also | 
The experiments on | 


be of interest. 
the college and station farms and the 
methods of cropping could be studied 
with profit to any farmer. 

For these reasons a lot of practical, 
good, as well as a theoretical, knowl- 
edge can be gained. The invitation is 
extended to every progressive farmer 
of the state. 





~ A-good. serial story will brighten the win- 
ter nights for all the family; resolve now to 





co 


You Say You Are 
Interested in Cattle, 


Are You? 


Would you attend a sale where 50 purebred sires and females were to be. 
offered—not scrubs ‘but stock that-ought to bring from $100 to $300 per head? 


If so, such sales will be arranged in your territory if enough people express 
an interest. 


Please fill out the following coupon and express your interest: 








What breed of cattle are you particularly interested in? 


Are you interested in pure-bred sires or pure-bred females, or both? 








follow “The Prisoner of Zenda” to the end. 


| Mail Coupon to PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N.C. 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 

(4 Cente a Word, Cash With Order) 

We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Parmer readers in this de ent of 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 
North Carolina, Carolina, Florida 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- 
tion, If advertisement is to appear once, 
send 4 cents a word; if twice, 8 cents; 
four times, 16 cents a word, etc. Each 
word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- 
vertisements not accepted without cash 
with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost you $1,600 for 
postage alone to send a letter to each of 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 
ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts. less than 

Rates for combined made 
known on application. 


a MACHINERY _i| 





editions 














DUROC-JERSEYS 


Durocs—Service boars, gilts, 
Crabill, Toms Brook, Va. 


Duroc-Jerseys, unregistered, pure-bred $4 
each, 8 weeks old. J, L. Skinner, Littleton, | 
NM SC. 


Registered Duroc boars, gilts, choice pigs. 


Best breeding. Reasenable prices. Claude 
Jenkins, Shelbyville, Tenn. 





pigs. H. &. | 








For Sale—30. Single Comb White Leghorn 
pullets, 75c each, W. A. McDonald, Sanford, 
North Carolina, 

Pure-bred White Leghorn breeding hens, 
65c, -Pullets 85c; cockerels $1. 8S, B.. Me- 
Pheeters, Hendersonville, N. C. 


ORPINGTONS 


Pure-bred Buff Orpington cockerels oO 50 
each, E. R. Bradsher, Hurdle Mills, N. C 














Registered luroc-Jersey pigs, service boars, 
and open giltS8, from prize winners, Virginia 
State Fairs, 1913 and 1914. Write Your 
wants. S. W. MeChesney, Beaver Dam, Va. 


r oO. I. Cs. 


Oo. I. C. Hogs—Registered, all ages. 
sey Bros., Crouse, N. C. 








Ram- 


White Orpingtons—Prize-winning, Ta 
layers. Order quick. Midnight ta 
Farms, Asheboro, N. C, 


For Sale—Some nice Single Comb Burt Or- 
pington cockerels and few hens, and pullets. 
Claude F, Deal, Landis, N. C. 














For Sale—O. I, C. Pigs. Registered stock, 


R, F. D. Maresville, N.@. 


Oak Lawn Stock Farm, A. L. Deal, Manager, | 





For Sale—Rose se Comb Rhode Island Red 
ecockerels; well bred, Sallie Davidson, 


| ville, N. C. 





POLAND-CHINAS 


Best Poland-China gilts. Beavers, 
North Carolina. 


Pure-bred Poland-China pigs, 
weeks old. Apply F. T. Meacham, 
Iredell Farm, Statesville, N. C. 


Pure-bred Poland-China pigs, 
Pedigrees furnished. 
teed. McMahan Bros., Sevierville, Tenn. 





Apex, 





10 to 12 
Rt. 4, 





bred gilts. 





Saw Mills—Shingle Mills, Corn Mills, Wa- 
ter Wheels, Engines. DeLoach Company, 
Box 537, Atlanta, Ga. 


For Sale ¢ Cheap—Two slightly used 
gasoline engines 7, and 12 horse-power. 
Hi. Carr, Goldsboro, mM Cc 


‘For Sale—One number two “Hustler” “saw 
mill with 20-foot carriage, Three head 
biecks. Way timbers complete. Will send 
circular describing same on application. This 
mii] is brand new. Price $308.75, f.0.b. Win- 
sten-Salem. A. Swain & Bro., Plymouth, N. C. 


WATER RAMS 


Make your brook pay dividends, 
it to Hydraulic Ram—obtain uninterrupted 
running water. Booklet, directions free. 
Hydraulic Ram Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 


| HELP WANTED 


A good faithful worker for small orchard. 
Must be good with stock. E. O. Whealler, 
Alto, Ga. 


“Wish to hear at once — reliable single 
man, capable of managing large ranch suc- 
cessfully. Mrs, Ward, Box 340, Valley, Nebr, 


Salesman—For high-class Tobacco Fac- 
tery. Experience umnecessary. Good pay 
and prometion for steady workers. Com- 
plete instructions sent you. Piedmont To» 
bacco Ce., Danville, Va., ‘‘Box Q-23.” 


Wanted—Tobacco Farmers—I can use 8 
or 10 experienced tobacco farmers who can 
handle 10 to 50 acres each. Extra fine to- 
bacco land and most complete outfit for 
growing and handling tobacco in the state. 
J. A, Harks, Pine View, N,. C. 


‘Big strong men are wanted to read The 
Prisoner of Zenda that started in a recent is- 
sue of The Progressive Farmer. It’s a tale of 
adventure and leve—of sacrifice, honor and 
duty well performed. Gather your children 
amd the geod wife around you and read this 
story aloud, It’s clean, high-class and worth 
while and will make many @ dreary night 
pass pleasantly and profitably. Good liter- 
ture is character-building. 


Agents—Men or Women—aA real, 
to-goodness—sells itself line. Over 
weight, popular-priced necessities. 
100 per cent commission. 
made at the start. 
required, 





Cook 
H, 








Harness 























honest- 
250 light 
We pay 
$6 a day can be 
No capital, no experience 
Enormous demand, sells fast, big 
repeaters, Valuable territory open. All or 
spare time. Blegant agents outfit furnished 
free. Write today. Postal will do. Ameri- 
can Products Co., 3454 American Bldg., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, 


| POSITIONS WANTED | 


Wanted—Work on a farm by a young man 
with good habits. Address Box 44, Black 
Mountain, N. C. * 


Wanted—Wo ork as Manager or 
Practiced in most lines of farming. Refer- 
emecs, Lee Beck, Rt. 2, Mocksville, N. C. 


Wanted—By young man with experience. 
Position in dairy, barn or delivery. Good 
habits and a hustler. Address Permanent, 
General Delivery, Charlotte, S, C. 


Wanted—Position as farm overseer, sea- 
son 1916. Age 32 years. Single, honest, so- 
ber and industrious. Reared on farm. A pro- 
gressive farmer, E. Daniel, Nichols, S, C, 


Young man 25, with erchard experience 
planting, pruning, power spraying, wishes 
steady work in peach, apple or orange or- 
eharda, State monthly wages. Herbert 
Schenkel, Griffin, Ga. 











overseer, 











ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


Registered Aberdeen Angus male 
at reasonable prices. Occaneechj 
Farm, Clarksville, Va. 

For Sale—Pure-bred Aberdeen-Angus cat- 
tle, bulls and cows and heifers. Prices low. 
D. W. Aderholdt, Henry River, N. C. 

DEVONS 
Pure-bred Devon bull calf five months old 
25. Buggaboo Farm, Ronda, N 
HEREFORDS 

Registered Hereford Cattle—Best breed- 
ing. All ages. Prices reasonable. Jarman 
Farm, Porterdale, Ga. 


HOLSTEINS 





Island 




















| North C 


| hens and pullets. 
Satisfaction guaran- | J. ©. 


calves | 


Rose Comb Red Cockerels for Sale. W. C. 


Vincent, Greenville, N. C. 

Comb Reds—Beauties! 
$1 each. 
Carolina. 


Comb Rhode Island Reds—Laying 
Satisfaction guaranteed, 
McAdams, Bion College, N. C. 
‘For Sale—From Blue Ribbon Stock Single 
$1 to $3. Satis- 
. E. Hall, Me- 





Single Hens and 


pullets, 


Mrs David Jamie, Grifton, 





Single 





| Comb Rhode Island Reds, 
faction guaranteed. Mrs. 
chum River, Va. 





ROCKS 
Pure-bred Barred Rock Cockerels—$1.50 
each. Ione Hilliard, Thelma, N. C. 


Good quality Partridge Rocks cheap for 
quick sale, Miss Stella McGlothlin, Port- 
land, Tenn, 











WYANDOTTES 


White Wyandottes—Good 
cockerels. at reasonable price. 
rick, Shelby, N. C 

Columbian Wyandottes—Nice ones. Hens 


and pullets, cocks and cockerels, $2 each. 
J. Bright Andrews, Chapel Hill, N. C 





pullets and 
Frank Ham- 








Holstein Calves Wanted. White, 
Homeland, Ga. 


Beacondale 
Holstein cattle. 
Virginia, 


For Sale—Grade Holstein, 
ers. Farmers prices, 
napolis, Md. 


For Sale—Three registered Holstein bull 
calves, dropped in June, August and Septem- 
ber. Occoneechee Farm, Durham, N. C. 


Registered Holstein Calves—Fine bred 
calves for sale. Herd tuberculin tested by 
U. S. Government. Write J. P. Taylor, Or- 
ange, Va. 


M. G. 





Herd—Pure-bred, 
D. S. Jones, Newport, News, 





yearling heif- 
George Davidson, An- 











JERSEYS 


Fifteen Bred Jersey Heifers for Sale—Alse 
two fine bulls. Groome & Sons, Greensboro, 
North Carolina. 


Registered Jersey Bulls—Richly bred, for 
sale. Prices reasonable. F. B,. Gordon, Fort 
Lewis, Salem, Va. 


For Sale or Exchange—One registered Jer- 
sey bull, four years old, price $75. Or would 
exchange for a bull of as high breeding. Also 
one Jersey heifer six months old, price $58, 
f. o. b. Flat Rock. J. P. Jones, Box 135, 
East Flat Rock, N. C, 


Jersey Bull—A Cooper-bred bull, out of 
a 22 quart cow; a State Fair prize-winner, 
and sire of first-prize heifer National Dairy 
Show. Tuberculin tested and fit to head 
the finest herd, Will sell cheap or trade, 
and ship on approval W. D. Dickinson, 
Burkville, Va. 


HORSES AND JACKS 


For Sale—Well broken Hamiltonian mare. 
Keeper dead. Box 351, Mebane, N.C. 


Pure-bred Percheron mares, stallions, s, fil- 
lies, for sale at good grade horse prices. 
Write to C. A, Alexander & Co., Harriston, 
Virginia. 


For Sale—Niece Donkey. Child can man- 
age. The thing to learn boys to handle 
stock. First check for $15 gets him, J. W. 
Rowell, Waxhaw, N. C. 


DOGS 


~~ Bnglish Bloodhound Puppies. 
in, Mt. Holly, N. C. 


Fine registered Collie pups for sale. 
R. Birchett, Lebanon, Tenn, 


Fox Terriers for Sale—The kind that are 
born barbed tail. Males $5; females $4. J. 
B. Adams, Plum Branch, 8. C. 


One standard bred Pointer female, 
months old. Liver and white—smart. 
$7.50. Otis Stanton, Tatum, S. C. 

Wantéd to Exchange—Well trained opos- 
sum hound for a well trained Pointer or 
Setter. Write M. L, Crawford, Tiger, Ga. 
































» W. N. Cav- 





H. 








seven 
Price 











| SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES =| 


Shorthand Tuition Paid Monthly From 
aranteed salary. , Railroad fare deducted. 
ie@mont Business College, Lynchburg, Va. 


- 
BERKSHIRES 
Registered Berkshire Pigs—Fox Brothers, 


Sevierville, Tenn. 


Registered Berkshire a 
J. Merrell & Son, Leicester, N. C, 


For " Sale—Pedigreed Berkshires, 3 3 months 
oid $7 each, R. E. Ellis, Bakersville, N. C. 

















A. 


Imported Parbold Powhattan, the famous 
Tazewell Collie Stud, reduced fee $15, guar- 
anteed, Carolina Kennels, Reidsville, N, C. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


Wanted—To buy a few grade pigs at 
cheap prices, J. C. Moore, Elm City, N. C. 


yood grade bred ewes $6 per head, f. o, b. 
Statesville. Nice Berkshire pigs ten weeks 
old, $5. F. T. Burke, Statesville, N. C. 


Bratton Guernsey Farm, York, S. C., will 
sell now! 10 heifers with calf, also 5 grades. 
Registered bull, fifive years old, out of Gold 
Plate and Kentucky Beauty. Berkshire boar 
out Pinehurst Colonel and Fairfield Maid 
-4th. <A prolific mother, never less than 13 
in litter. Who will come first? . 

















Star Value and Masterpiece Breeding, 
Berkshire pigs. 1 Hickory Flats, Baldwin, Ga. 


| POULTRY AND EGGS | 





Registered Berkshire, service boars and 
pigs, cheap. Locheil Farm, Hillsboro, pe 


~~ Berkshire—A few extra well bred pigs left. 
eee immuned. F. H, James, Jr. Round 
ill, a. 





COCHINS 


Sale—White Cochin Bantams 
J. C. Moore, Elm City, N. C, 


GAMES 





For 
pair. 


2.50 








A Bargain—Young 
rewed once, $25, 
North Carolina, 


Berkshire pigs, 3 months, 
months $5 each, Full stock, but can’t be 
registered. Leroy Hall, Hillsboro, N. C. 


Extra fine pigs Colonel Blood line. Algo 
one good service boar, just one year old. All 
registered. Write for prices. Will sacrifice 
te aveid in-breeding, Otis Stanten, Tatum, 
Seuth Carelina, 


Berkshire sows, far- 
J. F. Pollard, Greenville, 





$6 each, 2 





South Carolina Pit Games—Pure-bred, 
large size, extra layers and Death Game 
cocks $2; hens $1; pullets $1; cockerels $1. 


R. Ll. Darnall, Williamston, 8S. C. ‘ 
GUINEAS 


For Sale—African White Guineas $2.50 a 
pair. J. C. Moore, Elm City, N. C. 


LEGHORNS 


Cheice Brown Leghorns for Sale. 
Mull, Henry, N. C. 














Dover 





registered, | 


DUCKS 


For Sale—Pekin Ducks $4 a —— 
Moore, Elm City, N. C. 


TURKEYS 


Fine Bourbon Red Toms. Write for prices. 
Mrs. J. D. Ham, Lamar, S. C 


Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—Toms, , $5; 
hens, $3. Must be sold by January 1, E. B. 
Isler, Dover, Cc. 


Byrd’s Giant Mammoth Bronze Turkeys— 
Choice offerings at attractive prices. Byrd 
Brothers, Salisbury, N. C 


Attention Turkey Raisers—The choice from 
245 Mammoth Bronze turkeys. April hatch- 
ed. Toms $5; pullets $3. G. H. Winslow, 
Okisko, N. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


Cockerels—Rose Comb Reds and Barred 
Rocks, $1.50. H. 8S, Crabill, Toms Brook, 
Virginia. 





I. & 























States- | 


THE PROGRESSIVE F 


La healthy —— plants, sure 
head, Select seed, so at right tim 
Leading varieties, $1 1.000; 5,000 Soc. Sai 
isfaction guaranteed, Elmgrove Far 
Climax, N. C. 


Buy your cabbage plants from us and gee. 
the. best Charleston Wakefield and Succe 
sion. One to three thousand 90c; four 4 
seven 85c; eight and ovtr a per 1,004 se 
Donalds. Plant Co., Donalds, 8. C 


Cabbage Plants—Early Seauan and Che 
leston Wakefield and all varieties—$i yp 
thousand. Express prepaid on 2,000 er mo 
Archdale Truck and Plant Farm, A, J. Luel 
Proprietor, Rt. 3, High Point, N. C. 


Fine, Frostproof Cabbage Plants by paca 
post. "Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wa) 
field and Succession, 1,000 for $1 postps 
100 for 15c¢, postpaid. R. O. Parks, Ul 
North Carolina. 


Cabbage Plants—From Long Island see 
Early Jerseys and late varieties. Pa 
post:- 100, 25c; 200, 40c; 500, 90c; 1,000, $1, 
By express: $1, 1,000; 5, 600, $4. 50. Spee 
price on large orders. Glendale Farm, Lin 
colnton, N. C. 


One Million Frostproof Early Jersey Wa’ 
field Cabbage Plants—Best selected, re 
now. Prices $1.25: per 1,000; 5,000 at $1 
1,000; 10,000 or more 75ic per 1,000; f. 0,4 
Wilmington, N. C. T C. Morris, East 
mington, N. C. 


Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—Grown und 
the Blue Ridge Foothills; are hardier. §é¢ 
60c for 200, $1 for 500, pestpaid; 75c for § 
$1.25 for 1,000, $4 for 4,000, $8.50 for 10,4 
charges’ collect. Wakefield Plant Far 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Cabbage Plants—Prost 
ready for shipping now. 
day order is received. 
paid, $1. By express: 
5,000 and over at $1. 
get quick shipment. 
Co., Albany, Ga. 


Cabbage Plants—Early. Jersey, Charlest@ 
Wakefield, Succession and Flat Dutch, reg 
now. Prices by express, $1.25 per tho ni 
Lots of 5,000 or over, $1 per thousand; 
postpaid, $1. Satisfaction guaranteed © 
money refunded. Acree Brothers, Alb 
Georgia, 


Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—Early Jers 
Wakefield, Charles Wakefield, Sucegsi¢ 
All Seasons; one ousand to three thous 
$1.25;. four» thousand to ten thousand § 
eleven thousand and over 75¢c. Oxford 
phan Asylum, Dept. B, Oxford, N. C. 


Cabbage Plants—Wakefields, Succes 
Early Summer, Early Flat Dutch, Red RB 
All Head. Parcel post, express prepaid: 
$1. Not prepaid 1,000 $1.25; 5,000 $5. P 
grown from quality seed, best money, 
buy. Write us your wants. Norfolk 
Co,, Norfolk, Va. 


Cabbage Plants—Open air grown 
frost-proof, guaranteed. Varieties: Chat 
ton Wakefield, Jersey Wakefield, Success} 
Fiat Dutch, by express 500, 75c; 1,000, 
5,000 to 10,000, $1 per 1/000, Parcel 
prepaid, 35c per 100; 500, $1.25. Ready 
M. M. Bagwell, Rt. 1, Piedmont, 8. Cc. 
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proof, - millig 
We ship the s 
500 parcel post 
1,000 to 5,000, $1, 
Order from us, 
Albany Plant and § 

















Fine Barred Plymouth Rock Cockerels, 
$1.50 and $2.00. Also Bourbon Red Turkeys 
direct from originator. Uraha Poultry Farm, 
Rich Square, N. C. 





Some choice Single Comb Buff Leghorns, 
White Leghorns and Rhode Island Reds at 
$1.50 and $2 each. D. F. Hendricks, Pick- 
ens, South Carolina, 


Frost Proof Charleston Wakefield, Ji 
Wakefield and Early Flat Dutch Cal 
Plants @ $1 1,000; 75c in 5,000 lots or® 
Also Klondike and Missionary strawhe 
Plants @ $1.50 per 1,600. All of 
shipped promptly in any quantity and j 
isfaction guaranteed. Special prices to 
ion members or club orders. Elroy B 
Chadbourn, N, Cc. 





| SEEDS AND PLANTS | 


BEANS 
If you need soy bean seed for next year 
planting, buy now and save money. Extra 
close price on early sales. F, P. Latham, 
Belhaven, N, C. 


For Sale—The celebrated 100-day Speckle 
Velvet Beans $2.50 per bushel... They will 
grow on poor land, better on rich land, make 
more feed and improve your land at same 
time. Ask for prices on big lots. F, A. 
Bush, Richland, Ga. 


CABBAGE 


For Sale—One million frostproof cabbage 
plants. James M. Henry, Box 20, Doerun, 
Georgia. 

For Sale—Very best cabbage plants. Lead- 
ing varieties $1 1,000. I. L. Trogdon, Cli- 
max, N. C. ‘ 


Early Jersey Wakefield cabbage plants, $1 
1,000. Sunset View Farm, Rt. 2, Jonesboro, 
North ..Carolina, 


Cabbage Plants—aAll léading varieties. 500 
70e; 1,000 $1; 5,000 $4.50. Oakdale Farm, 
Box P, College Park, Ga. 


Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—$1 per thou- 
and. Parcel Post, 25e per hundred. South- 
eastern Plant Co., Charleston, S. C. 


Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—$1 per thou- 
sand. Parcel post. 25c per hundred, Ernest 
‘W. King, 41 Bee S&t., Charleston, 8. 


300 Frost-proof Early Jersey - Wakefield 
Cabbage plants, 50 cents by parcel post pre- 
paid. Oakdale Plant Co., Marshville, N. C. 


Large Stalky Cabbage Plants—By express: 
1,200 for $1; 5,000 to 10,000 lots, 70c per 
1,000. Leading varieties. Plant Farm, 
Ulah, N. C, 


To Introduce Our Frost Proof Wakefield 
Cabbage Plants, will make the price 70¢ 
per 1,000 for 10 days. Catawba Plant Farm, 
Claremont, N. C. 


Cabbage Plants to Local Unions and 
Truckers Our Specialty—-We have a fine lot. 
Write for special prices. Union Plant Co, 
Marshville, N. C. 


Fine ‘“Frostpro6f” Cabbage Plants—75c 
thousand, Postpaid, $1 theusand. Satisfac- 
tery plants guaranteed. Tidewater Plant 
Co., Franklin, Va. , 


Charleston Wakefield and Succession Cab- 
bage plants, 1 to 3,000, $1 per 1,000; 4 to 
7,000, 90¢ per 1,000; 8,000 and over, 85c 
per 1,000. Donalds Plant Co., Donalds, 8S. C. 


Frostproof Cabbage Plants—Early Jersey 
large Charleston Wakefield, Succession. 500 
for 75¢; 1,000 to 5,000 $1 per 1,000; from 
5,000 up 80c per thousand, W. S. Harlan, 
Tifton, Ga, 


1,000,000 Early Jersey Wakefield Cabbage 
Plants—1, 000, $1. Ready; April headers, 
lasting until August. Seed sown late which 
insures heading. Frazier Plant: Co., Kates- 
ville, N. C, 



























































Cabbage Plants— Positively fro 
Our plants are well hardened, strong 4 
healthy, and sure to please. Will guara 
prompt, quick and safe delivery. Cult 
directions if desired. Give me a trial oF 
will guarantee entire satisfaction. 
Jersey, Charleston, Succession and Di 
Price $1 per single 1,000; 3,000 to 5,6 
80c; 5,000 to 10,000 at TBe per 1,600. 
on large quantities queted on appli¢ 
W. L. Kivett, High Point, N, C. 


Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—Thirt; 
lion strong, hardy field-grown plant 
ready. , Orders shipped same day re y 
Free of disease and nut grass. Vari 
Early Jersey Wakefield, Large Type C 
ton Wakefield, Flat Dutch, Succession, BE 
Head and Sure Head, Prices: 1,000 te 
$1.25 per thousand; 5,000 to 10,000, § 
thousand; over 10,000, 75c per thousa 
| parcel post, $2 per thousand, prepaid. 
Wholesale Plant Company, Valdosta, 


4 COTTON 


Toole's Improved cotton 
Toole, Aiken, S. C, 


For Sale—Wine Sap cotton — $1 
J. C, Moore, Elm City, N. 
For Sale—A limited seaming of 


pure Cleveland big boll cotton seed. 
Farm, Yorkville, S. C. 











seed. 





el, 








Manley’s Heavy Fruiter Cotto 
prolific, drouth resistant, 40 bolls. to 
record three bales per acre, over 42 pers 
lint. Special price on seed. E. S. 
Carnesville, Ga. ’ 


For Sale—Two hundred bushels of 
namaker’s big boll Toole cotton seed, 
prolific, absolutely free from black 
$1 per bushel, f.0.b. Winnsboro, S. C, 
Lemmon, ‘ 


Manley’s Heavy Fruiter Cotton 
prolific. Resists drouths and winds, 
three bales per acre: 42 per cent 
bolls to pound, staple 1% inch. 
weevils. E. S. Manley, Carnesville, Gao” 


Cleveland Big Boll Cotton Seed for 
Specially saved from 65 acres that pr 
not less than 3,000 pounds per acre, 
Anthracnose. My original planting 
tained from Col. R. J. Redding, Atia 
Cary A, Williams, Sr., Ringwood, 
County, N. C, 


Several Thousand Bushels Simpking” 
and Prolific Cotton Seed—Absolutely 
ed, sound seed for sale. These seed 
pecially adapted to boll weevil sectié 
account of their early maturity. 
per bushel. Special prices for larger 
Acree Bros., Albany, Ga. 


We have several car loads pure 
cotton seed, direct from the originators. 
is the earliest maturing and most Bm 
grown and shows @ staple of 1 3- 16. 2% 
in carload lots, $70 per ton; ton lots, 943s 
then ton lots $80 per ton, f.o.b. SBS 
point, sacked. This cotton has ‘‘be@ 
bell weevil.” Russell-Walker 
Memphis, Tenn. 
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this convenient way. Mil- 


lions of cuts, sores, etc., on 
stock are healed annually by 


Dr. LeGear’s Antiseptic 
Healing Powder 





Trial Can Free 


If your dealer can’t supply you, write us 

his name and address, and we’llsend you 

free, a liberal trial tcc de forit now. 
Dr. L. D. LeGear icine Co., 
716 Howard Street, St. Louis, Me, 














SUPERIOR DUPLEX MILL 


Double Grinding Rings, positive 
force feed. Never Chokes—grinds 
Corn on Cob or in Shucks, Shell 

Corn, S$ Oats, Kaffir 

Corn, Rye, Wheat, Barley, 
.Cotton Seed. Coarse or Fine. 
Saves time, labor, fuel and 
money. sizes 2 to 25 
H.P. For Steam or 


‘Fully Guaranteed. 
Write teday for Catalog 
’ THE SUPERIOR MFG. & 
MILL COMPANY 


“ Christmas Gift!” 


ten or verbal, is indeed a joyous 
message and one that brings the giv- 
er the greatest happiness. 

Can you think of a more accept- 
able Christmas gift than a year’s sub- 
scription to The Progressive Farm- 
er? It’s not one gift but fifty-two 
distinct gifts—a reminder of your 
goodness throughout the entire year. 

And our special rate of $1.50 cover- 
ing your own renewal for a year and 
a full year’s subscription for another, 
allows you to give a year’s subscrip- 
tion to a friend at small cost. 

Furthermore, we will send your 
friend a nice illustrated Christmas 
card announcing the gift as coming 
from you. 

Remember $1.50 pays for your 
yearly renewal and one new yearly 
subscription, if sent in together; or 
$2 pays for three yearly subscrip- 
tions when all are sent in together. 





NORTH CAROLINA MARKETS 


Prices of corn, oats, cowpeas, Irish pota- 
toes, sweet potatoes, and apples in the mar- 
kets of North Carolina for week ending Sat- 
urday, November 27, as reported to the 
Division of Markets: 





Town 


Per Bushel 
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Sisweet Potatoes 
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Prices of cotton, 
seed meal: 


cotton seed, and cotton- 





Town 


Middling Cotton 
Thursday 

Per Bushel 
Pounds of 

Meal for 

Ton of Seed 
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LOWEST PRICE YET 


r B59 FOR BIG 155 EGG 
li ‘4 INCUBATOR 


: new offer this year--write. 
PROGRESSIVE INCUBATOR C0., BOX 131 RACINE, WIS., 





* MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


Sorghum seed, Hickory nuts and Popcorn. 
c. C. Hays, Milton, Tenn. 


10 Scuppernong, James or Misch grape- 
Wines, postpaid, for $1. Southern Vineyard 
» Co., Trotville, N. C 


__ Cabbage, Lettuce, and Collard 
/Plants—$1 per 1,000, Strawberry, $2.50. 
Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N. C. 


Pure Georgia Ribbon Cane Syrup in 35- 
Ballon barrels, 40 cents per gallon. Cash 
ith order. A. N. Hester, Climax, Ga. 


Fruit trees 2 to 3 feet. For $1 will send by 
Parcel post 2 asst. peach, 2 asst. apple, 2 
| Best. plum, 2 asst. grapes. English walnut 
28 to 24 inches 60c each. R. F. Vann, 2023 
» Wayne St., Columbia, 8. C. 


- Rhodes’ Mosby Prolific Seed Corn—Bred 
> Specially for the Gulf Coast states; $2 per 
bushel. Best strain Early Triumph sweet 
— Potato seed and plants for sale. Corn and 
eetatccs improved by me for seven years, 
# . Rhodes; Bay Minette, Ala, 











Onion 














Earliest Strawberry Plant in Cultivation, 
wart anywhere, 1 dozen, 30c; 100, 60c; 


D, 90c; 1,000, $1.35. Express, 1,000, $1; 
000, $4.50; 10,000, $9. W. C. Asbury, Lin- 
Inton, N. C. 

ena 


Extra Barly Jersey, Large Charleston, 
akefield, Succession and early Flet Dutch 
bbage plants ready for shipment. $1.25 

thousand, by express; lots 5,000 and 
Tr, $1.00 per thousand: 500 postpaid, $1. 
Wherry plants $2.50 per thousand. If 
m expect prompt shipment order direct 
0 the grower. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

same Jefferson Farms, Albany, Georgia. 
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The Kind of Pigs We Send Our Boys 


Nov. 29, 1915. 
R. P. D. Yelverton. 
Dear Sir:— 


We are just in receipt of letter from Mr, 
Jas. L. Mogford of The Progressive Farmer, 
instructing us to ship you by express “‘pre- 
paid,’”” one Berkshire boar pig. 

He will leave here Wednesday morning 
December 1, via Durham-Raleigh-Coldsboro, 
and should reach you promptly. 

This is a well bred animal—one of the 
best that the breed affords; and will give 
you, we believe, the very best of results. We 
wish to congratulate you on your success in 
winning a Berkshire boar through the offer 
made by The Progressive Farmer. It is a 
mighty good start in the right direction and 
we, with The Progressive Farmer, hope to 
see you a breeder. of pure-bred Berkshires 
of the very best qualities. 

If at any time we can be of service to you, 
call on us and will render promptly the same 
at all times. 

Your registration papers have to come 
from Springfield, -Ill., and- we are asking for 
same by this mail; and, immediately on 
their arrival they will be forwarded to you 
promptly, together with tabulated pedigree 
showing the ancestry of this animal on both 
sides, 

With very best regards and hoping you a 
great success in your undertaking, we are, 


Very truly yours, 
KIMBALL FARM. 





“KEEP THE BREAD WAGON 
ROLLING” 


That the gospel of progress preached 
through The Progressive Farmer by its 
corps of experts has punctured the hide of 
indifference is more evident every week 
that passes. The farmers of North Carolina 
are coming into their kingdom at last, and 
there is probably no force in the state that 
has done more to bring about that good day 
than this great journal. The farmers have 
learned that the men who write for this 
paper are not theorizing, but giving exper- 
fence for the public good. Strength to their 
arm, to keep the breadwagon rolling, and 





with increasing speed.—Lexington Dispatch. 


‘““(NHRISTMAS gift!” whether writ- | 





CORN 


Vardaman Stooling Seed Corn—Extra 
pure. Carefully hand selected $3 bushel. E. 
C. McCary, Bethany, Miss. 


Seed Corn for Sale—We are liquidating 
our business, therefore offer our seed corn 
at a very low price, $1.50 per bushel. We 
have a hard corn which made 40 bushels to 
the acre without fertilizer during a dry sea- 
son; no telling what the yield would be with 
good seasons and fertilizer. Owl Commer- 
cial, Quincy, Fla. 











PEAS 


For Sale—Cowpeas, $1.25 per bushel. E. 
W. Prince, Guriey, 8. C. 


One to several hundred bushel cowpeas for 


sale. Price $1.65 bushel, sacked, f. o. b. 


here. Your check is good. Luther Cobb & 
Co., Culberson, N. C 











Peas! Peas for Sale!—Any variety, Irons 
and Brabhams a specialty, also common 
running Velvet beans and Early Speckle, or 
Ninety Day Velvet beans. Write for prices, 
W. H. Franks, Warthen, Ga, 


PECANS 


Pecans—Budded. Best varieties, 
trees 6 cents. Write for catalog. 
Nurseries, Hartwell, Ga. 


PEANUTS 








Peach 
Hartwell 
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“The Prisoner of Zenda’, thought by many 
to be the greatest story ever written, just 
beginning in The Progressive Farmer. Ev- 
ery man, woman and child should read this 
splendid, clean, thrilling story of adventure, 
intrigue and love. It’s a story tnat makes 
one’s heart leap, and inspires the best that 
is in us. Don’t miss an issue. , Look at the 
label on your paper and see if you are be- 
hind in your subscription. If you are—remit 
now for fear you miss an issue. 


SYRUP 


Farmer Hamlett’s Syrup—New crop. Real 
old fashion open kettle sugar cane syrup. 
Pure, Contains all sugars, Sold on approval. 
Now’s the time to buy your year’s supply. 
Information free. Sample 4c. Farmer Ham- 
lett’s Plantation, Oakwood Route, New 
Orleans, 
LABELS FOR HOME-CANNED FRUIT“ 

AND SYRUPS 
Fruit and syrup labels; best, beautiful de- 


signs; print any quantity. Request samples 
and prices, Edwards-Arnold, Troup, Texas, 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE | 


$15 Per Acre Gets Good Farm—wWrite Clar- 
ence Poe, Raleigh, N. C. 























Seed Peanuts—New crop, 
eighty cents bushel here, 
from later high prices 
Christian & Dickson Co., 
Marion .Co. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Lady Thompson Strawberry plants $1.25 
thousand. Sam Rhyne, Bessemer City, N. C. 


Strawberries of “Top Notch” quality bring 
top notch prices. Our Giant Four furnish 
the biggest and best strawberries from April 
until snow flies. Free booklet. Wakefield 
Plant Farm, Charlotte, North Carolina. 


SUDAN GRASS 


Learn About Marvelous Sudan Grass—The 
most profitable forage crop ever grown in 
United States. Farmers make $20—$100 
an acre on hay, and $300—$700 an 
acre on seed. Biggest tonnage per acre of 
high-class hay known. Wonderful drouth- 
resister. You never have to buy feed for 
your stock. As catch-crop, it turns sure 
loss into sure profit. Get the only authori- 
tative book on Sudan-—how to plant, culti- 
vate and harvest. Packed fall of valuable 
information for every farmer. Price 25¢c 
stamps. David B. Clarkson, Robstown, Tex. 


PRINTED STATIONERY 


Illustrated Stationery—Write for our new 
Illustrated Catalogue of farm and business 
stationery. It is free and a beauty. Dept. 
P, Oxford Orphanage, Oxford, N. C. 


LESPEDEZA “2 


For Sale—New crop lespedeza_ seed. K. 
McKay, Ethel, La, 


good quality; 
Protect yourself 
by buying now. 
McIntosh, Fla., 



































Fence Posts— Locust and chestnut, all 


sizes. J. E, Praison, Rockliff, N. C. 


Cabbage Plants—$1 per thousand, 
exchange for poultry, pigs, peas, etc. 
lin Farm, Salisbury, N. C. 


If you are an individual shipper of cream, 
Write us for our special proposition, Caro- 
lina Creamery Co., Hickory, pe 


~ Apples—Fancy Winesaps $3.50 barrel. No. 
1 Winesaps $3.25; No. 2 Winesaps $3. Fair 
Hill Orchards, Mechums River, Va. 


Drain Tile for Sale—Extra good quality. 
8-4-5-6 inches diameter, Prices reasonable, 
Darlington Brick & Tile Co., Darlington, S.C, 


Crushed Oyster Shells for Poultry — 100 
pounds, 55c; 500, $2.25; 1,000, $4. Oakshore 
Poultry Farm, Waverly Mills, S. C. 


Men-Women Wanted—$75 month. List 
Government jobs open—free. Franklin In- 
stitute, Dep’t. E-214, Rochester, N. Y 


Learn Auto Driving and Repairing—Earn 
while learning. Sample lessons free. Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. E. 806, Rochester, N. Y. 


Pineapples, Oranges—Best grown, Two 
dollars box cash. Order your Christmas box 
direct from grower. J. K. Christian, McIn- 
tosh, Fla, 


Latest fiction loaned anywhere. Rental 5c 
per week. No deposit required. Parcel Post 
Loan Library, 4020 Third Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Mammoth White Holland Turkeys—Toms 
$5; pairs $6; trios $7.50 Golden Queen 
pop corn qt 15c; peck 50c. White Virginia 
Peanuts, peck 50c_. Mrs. George W. Sevier, 
Tallulah, La, 


Cabbage Plants—Frost proof, Millions now 
ready for shipment. 500 postpaid, $1; 1,000 
to 5,000, $1.25; 5,000 to 10,000, $1 per thou- 
sand. We ship promptly. Mutual Plant 
Company, Albany, Ga. 


Pure-bred Essex, Berkshire, Polands, Tam- 
worths, Durocs. Pigs, sows in farrow; service 
boars. Angora goats. Seed oats, wheat, rye. 
Jersey cattle., Satisfaction or money back. 
J. E. Coulter, Connelly’s Springs, N. C, 


Wanted: Farmers—Men and women—18 or 
over for Government jobs. $75 month, 
Steady work. Common education sufficient. 
Write immediately for list positions now 
obtainable. Franklin Institute, Dep’t B-215, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Who Will We Credit? —Some one at- 
tached a dollar bill to subscription blank, 
giving us names of Thos. D. Huntley, George 
Bennett and J. B. Tomlinson to send sam- 
ple copies to, but failed to sign their own 
name or address. 


Complete Axe Handle Plant—Consisting 
of Ott Lathe, band saw, slitting saw, pol- 
ishing machine, and all accessories for mak- 
ing axe, hammer, hatchet, sledge and mat- 
tock handles. Edmund F. Craig, Rt. 3, 
Seaford, Delaware. . 





Will 
Oak- 












































For Sale—Heavy, closely woven, selected, 
second hand bags for 2% bushels peas, vel- 
vet beans, &c. 500 at 8%c; 100 at 9c; small 
lots, 9%c each. Twine for sewing and 
needle sent with each shipment. Russell- 
Walker Seed Co., Memphis, Tenn. 





| stock. 
| of other nice 





Guilford County Farms for Sale—J. <A. 


Groome, Greensboro, N. C 


Florida Farms—For illustrated Booklet 
and catalog, write Board of Trade, Box 502, 
Quincy, Florida. 


For Exchange—Nice home in Bartow, 
Florida, for south Georgia farm land. J. T, 
Holmes, Clio, Ala, 











~ For Sale—Grain, grass and tobacco farms, 
Write for bargain catalog, Virginian Real- 
ty Co., Kenbridge, Va. 


Wanted—To hear direct from owner of 
farm or unimproved land for sale. O. K. 
Hawley, Baldwin, Wisconsin, 


Wanted to Rent—Custom water power 
roller mill and small farm. ‘Would repair 


mill as part rent. J. W. McDonald, Lake 
City, 8S. Cc. 


Prettiest farm bargain to be found in 
southern Virginia. High state of cultiva- 
tion. Splendid team, completely equipped 
with best machinery. W. H. Russell, Clarks- 
ville, Va.e 


Good Sand Hill Land for Sale—Extra good 
for bright tobacco, cotton, corn, forage and 
vegetables; splendid for peaches, grapes and 
dewberries. Good roads. White settlement. 
Write, C. U. Hinshaw, Vass, N. C. 


80 acres, edge of town, convenient schools, 
churches; improved fenced; soil first-class, 
adapted truck and general farming. Also 
234-acre farm, 2 miles from town; improved 
fenced. Full description on request. F. L 
Riley, Evergreen, Ala. 


Rent 1916 




















For (or Sale)—Thirty-acre 


| farm with 7-room house equipped with wa- 


| MISCELLANEOUS — | 


ter including modern bath-room, chicken 
houses, barns, etc. Situated within 2 miles 
of Suffolk, Va., at station of two railroads. 
Box 244, Greenville, N. C 


For Sale—Fine river farm of 1,100 acres, 
two good dwellings and other buildings, that 
we can sell to quick buyer for $8,500. Would 
make good stock farm. Write today for full 
particulars, and catalogue of other farms, 
Jeffreys, Hester & Company, Chase City, Va. 


For Sale—Fine Virginia farm of 238 acres, 
3% miles from railroad gtation. , Especially 
suited to raising grain, grass, fruit, and 

Price $5,500. Also have a number 
farms on hand. Write today 
for full particulars and catalog. Jeffreys, 
Hester & Company, Chase City, Virginia. 


For Sale—$15 per acre from satisfactory 
purchaser gets 206-acre tract of land, well- 
timbered, partly cleared, one-third bottom 
land, Location healthy; near good school, 
churches, two railway stations, Good for 
cotton, corn, grain, etc, Will sell as one 
tract or divide to suit purchasers. Write 
Clarence Poe, Raleigh, N. C, 


Newport Fruit Farms for Sale—These 
farms are at Newport, N. C., and are beau- 
tifully located. Peach, pear, apple and 
grapes in full bearing. Land in highest 
condition and will grow any crops. Several 
hundred pecan trees, heavy bearers,. which 
will pay the interest on cost of farms. Ideal 
home—finest climate. Address for particu- 
lars. Geo. N. Ives & Son, New Bern, N. C, 


Bogalusa—Home of the largest saw mill 
in the world. Cut over pine lands are for 
sale close to this town. Can be bought for 
$10 an acre, easy terms, 4 per cent interest. 
You can raise stock and engage in general 
farming—your boys can work in the town. 
Located in Ozone Belt. Building materials 
advanced to assist in improving your farm 
to extent of four times cash payments. 
Write Great Southern Lumber Co., Dept. C. 
L., P. O. Box 128, Bogalusa, La. 


ARE YOU AFRAID OF 
THE BOLL WEEVIL? 


You needn’t be ff you read 
our great new book-— 


THE 
Boll Weevil Problem 


By B. L. MOSS 
Managing Editor The Progressive Farmer 
SEND FOR A COPY TODAY 
PRICE: 


Paper cover, 50 cts.; cloth 75 cts. 


or with The Progressive Farmer 
one year, paper cover, $1.15; cloth. $1.40 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
































AMERICAN SHORTHORN 


BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


New Pamphlet, Shorthorn Prize-winners, illustrated, meine and experience articles, mailed 


free. Also Volume No. 1 Year Book, Milk 


13 Dexter Park Avenue, 


ing S 
JANUARY 10, for your Shorthorns over one year old. 


rms md in your applications before 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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New York Office, 41 Park Row; 
cago Office, 600 Advertising Buil 





2S aan GES EMER ean aoe AMEE Te A POL te ACE PERE 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. Leng- 
term tn a Sng if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.60; three 
years, $2; five years, $3, Foreign subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 


OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 


One old subscriber and one new subscriber, if sent together, can 
get The Progressive Farmer one year for $1.50, A celeb of three 
yearly ptions, if sent together, all for $2. 


YOUR LABEL IS YOUR RECEIPT 


The date to which your subscription is paid is given on the little 
yellow slip on page 1 opposite your name, printed thus, “John 3 
14,°% means that Mr. Doe is paid up to December 31, 1914, etc. After you 
send in your renewal, it requires about ten days to have this date changed 
and@ properly corrected on your label, Please advise us promptly if the label 
date does not properly show when your subscription expires. 


Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


EB WILL positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber as @ 
result of fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive 
Farmer on the part of any edvertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. 
Thies does not mean that we will try te adjust trifing disputes between re- 
Hable business houses and their patrons, but im any case of actually fraudu- 
lent dealings, We will make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated. 
The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall be reperted 
to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper end 
t ti plained of; that our Hability ee aanee < only the 
purchase price of the article in question, nor aggregate ever $1, on any one 
advertiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
“} em writing you es an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guar- 
antees the reliability of all advertising it carries.” 


Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their tetters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 








red or 
1 Dec, 























Send on Your Articles for Our Labor- 


Saving Devices Special 

N NEARLY every neighborhood some farmer has worked out some 

labor-saving plan—some home-made plan that makes work easier or 

quicker. No matter what it is, you ought to want other farmers to 
have the benefit of it. In most cases some sort of drawing will help make 
the idea clearer, and all letters and drawings should be in our hands by 
December 25. $7.50, $5, and $3 for the three best letters. 
————————— sd 
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said one of the greatest thinkers thig 
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country ever produced. 












Now for a Ten Strike! 


The ball goes whizzing straight down the centre 
of the alley. Behind itis the clear head and the 
steady merve of a chewer of mild oe 


Dic Nic twist 3” 


», CHEWING TOBACCO 


Stop chewing rank, black tobacco 
with its ‘‘come-back’’ on the nerves. 

Start chewing soft, mellow, long 
lasting PICNIC TWIST. 


5c twists and drums of 11 twists. 
Be sure te get the genuine 


Logelt< Mayers Tobacco Co: 
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The Prisoner of Zenda 


——— 


(Continued from page 18, this issue) 


thought I could do no harm by call- 
ing; and in this view Fritz supported 
me with a cordiality that surprised 
me, until he confessed that he also 
had his motive for liking to visit the 
princess’ house, which motive was no 
other than a great desire to see the 
princess’ lady in waiting and bosom 
friend, the Countess Helga von Strof- 
zin. 

Etiquette seconded Fritz’s hopes. 
While I was ushered into the prin- 
cess’ room he remained with the 
countess in the antechamber; in spite 
of the people and servants who were 
hanging about I doubt not that they 
managed a tete-a-tete; but I had no 
leisure to think of them, for I was 
playing the most delicate move in all 
my difficult game. I had to keep the 
princess devoted to me—and yet in- 
different to me; I had to show affect- 
ion for her—and not feel it. I had to 
make love for another, and that toa 
girl who—princess of no princess— 
was the most beautiful I had ever 
seen. Well, I braced myself to the 
task, made no easier by the charming 
embarrassment with which I was re- 
ceived. How I succeeded in carrying 
out my programme will appear here- 
after. 

“You are gaining golden laurels,” 
she said. “You are like the prince in 
Shakespeare who was transformed by 
becoming king. But I’m forgetting 
you are king, sire.” 

“I ask you to speak nothing but 
what your heart tells you—and to call 
me nothing but my name.” 

She looked at me for a moment. 

“Then I’m glad and proud, Rudolf,” 
said she. “Why, as I told you, your 
very face is changed.” 

“I acknowledged the compliment, 
but I distiked the topic; so I said: 
“My brother is back, I hear. 

made an excursion, didn’t he?” 

“Yes, he is here,” she said, frowning 
a little. 

“He can’t stay long from Strelsau, 
it seems,” I observed, smiling. “Well, 
we are all glad to see him. The nearer 
he is the better.” 

The princess glanced at me with a 
gleam of amusement in her eyes. 

“Why, cousin? Is it that you 
can——” 

“See better what he’s doing? 
haps,” said I. 
glad?” 

“I didn’t say I was glad,” she an- 
swered. 

“Some people say so for you.” 

“There are many insolent people,” 
she said, with delightful haughtiness. 

“Possibly you mean that Iam one?” 

“Your Majesty could not be,” she 
said, courtesying in feigned defer- 
ence, but adding, mischievously, after 
a pause: “Unless, that is 3 

“Well, unless what?” 

“Unless you tell me that I mind a 
snap of my fingers where the Duke of 
Strelsau is.” 

Really I wished that I had been 


He 


Per- 
“And why are you 








the king. 

“You don’t care where Cousin 
Michael és 

“Ah, Cousin Michael! I call him 


the Duke of Strelsau.” 

“You call him Michael when you 
meet him?” 

“Yes—by the orders of your fath- 
er.” 

“T see. And now by mine?” 

“If those are your orders.” 

“Oh, decidedly! We must all be 
pleasant to our dear Michael.” 

“You order me to _ receive 
friends, too, I suppose?” 

“The Six?” 

“You call them that, too?” 

“To be in fashion I do. But I order 
you to receive no one unless you 
like.” 

“Except yourself?” 

“T pray for myself. I could not or- 
der.” . 

As I spoke there came a cheer from 
the street. The princess ran to the 
window. 

“It is he!” she cried. 


his 


“It is—the 





| Duke of Strelsau !” 
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I smiled, but said nothing. She re. 
turmed to her seat. For a few min- 
utes we sat in silence. The noise out. 
side subsided, but I heard the tread 
of feet in the anteroom. I began to 
talk on general subjects. This went 
on for some minutes. I wondered 
what had become of Michael, but it 
did not seem to be for me to inter. 
fere. All at once, to my great sur- 
prise, Flavia, clasping her hands, ask- 
ed in an agitated voice: 

“Are you wise to make him angry?” 

“What? Who? How am I making 
him angry.” 

“Why, by keeping him waiting.” 

“My dear cousin, I don’t want to 
keep him——” 

“Well, then, he is to come in?” 

“Of course, if you wish it.” 

She looked at me curiously. 

“How funny you are!” she said. “Of 
course no one could be announced 
while I was with you.” 

Here was a charming attribute of 
royalty! 

“An excellent etiquette!” I cried, 
“But I had clean forgotten it; and if 
I were alone with someone else 
couldn’t you be announced ?” 

“You know as well as I do. I could 
be, because I am of the Blood;” and 
she still looked puzzled. 

“I never could remember all these 
silly rules,” said I rather feebly, as | 
inwardly cursed Fritz for not post- 
ing me up. “But I'l repair my fault.” 

I jumped up, flung open the door, 
and advanced into the anteroom, 
Michael was sitting at a table, a 
heavy frown on his face. Everyone 
else was standing, save that impudent 
young dog Fritz, who was lounging 
easily in an armchair, and flirting 
with the Countess Helga. He leaped 
up as I entered, with a deferential 
elasticity that lent point to his former 
nonchalance. I had no difficulty in 
understanding that the duke might 
not like young Fritz. 

I held out my hand, Michael took 
it, and I enbraced him. Then I drew 
him with me into the inner room. 

“Brother, I said, “if I. had known 
you were here you should not have 
waited here a moment before I asked 
the princess to permit me to bring 
you to her.” 

He thanked me, but coldly. The 
man. had many qualities, but he could 
not hide his feelings. A mere stran- 
ger could have seen that he hated me, 
and hated worse to see me with Prin- 
cess Flavia; yet I am’ persuaded that 
he tried to conceal both feelings, amd, 
further, that he tried to persuade me 
that he believed I was verily the king. 
I did not know, of course; but untless 
the king was an impostor, at once 
cleverer and more audacious than I 
(and I began to think something of 
myself in that role), Michael could 
not believe that. And if he didn’t 
how he must have loathed paying me 
deference, and hearing my “Michael” 
and my “Flavia”! 

“Your hand is hurt, sire,” he ob- 
served with concern. 

“Yes; I was playing a game witha 
mongrel dog (I meant to stir him), 
and you know, brother, such have un- 
certain tempers.” 

He smiled sourly, and his dark eyes 
rested on me for a moment. 

“But there is no danger from the 
bite?” cried Flavia anxiously. 

“None from this,” said I. “If I gave 
him a chance to bite deeper it would 
be different, cousin.” 

“But surely he has been destroy- 
ed?” said she. ; 

“Not yet. We’re waiting to see if 
his bite is harmful.’ ; 

“And if it is?” asked Michael, with 
his sour smile. 

“He'll be knocked on 
brother,” said I. 

“You won't play with him any 
more?” urged Flavia, 

“Perhaps I shall.” 

“He might bite again.” ; 

“Doubtless he’ll try,” said I, smile 
ing. 


the head, 


(Continued next week) 





The best Christmas present is @ yous 
subscription to The Progressive Farner, 
our best offer is to renew your own subs 
tion one year and send to a new subseriber 
one year both for $1.50. 
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| OUR YOUNG PEOPLE | 
MAKING THE EIGHTH GRADE 








(Prize Letter) 
WAS very anxious to enter high 








school this year, and as I was in 
the sixth grade I decided that if I 
passed in the examination at the end 
of the session, I would study the 
books that the children in the seventh | 
grade studied during my vacation. I 
was promoted to the seventh grade, 
and about two weeks after school 
closed, with my sister’s help, I began 
studying the seventh grade books. It 
was very hard work, but I was per- | 
severing and studied throughout the 
summer. 


When our school opened this fall. | 
I went to the principal and told him | 
what I had been doing during the | 
my vacation and asked him to put me 
up in the higher grade. My former 
teacher also interceded for me and 
I was permitted to go. I went, how- 
ever, on condition that I make a cer- 
tain average the first month or go 
back into the seventh grade. I am} 
happy to say that I was able to make 
the required average and remain in 
my new class. FRANCIS PEASE. 

Richmond, Va., R. 9. 





What a Mule Learned at School 


WILL tell you about my old mule’s 

first day at school. We live so far 
from school that we drive the old 
mule. 

My old mule learned something in 
her old age that she never knew be- 
fore. 

I tied her to the front of the buggy 
to eat her dinner. When school be- 
gan I left her. She got around to the 
back of the buggy where we had 
some cantaloupes. She ate two of | 
them, then she ate a piece of bread 
and wiped her mouth on the napkin! 

We have laughed about it ever 
since. CORA BELL DONALDSON. 

West End, N. C. 








A Letter from “Two Jolly Girls” 


UR teacher brought The Progres- 

sive Farmer to school, and we 
happened to find your sentences. We 
have Holland’s Magazine and several 
other papers on the rack. We have a 
library. We read five books last year. 
We like Robinson Crusoe best of all. 


We have a club that we call the 
“Try Club”. We have entertainments 
every two weeks. We all went to 
Field Day in three wagons. We had 
a fine time. On sunshiny days we 
play ball and many other games. On 
rainy days we play blindfold. We are 
planning to play basket ball this term. 
We have just finished making some 
white curtains for our windows. Each 
boy has a certain day to make fires 
and get water and each girl has a day 
to sweep floors. 

There is a family near the school, 
where three are in bed sick, and we 
are going to pick their cotton. 

EDNA RUTH RAINEY. 
STELLA SHURDEN. 
Sturgis, Miss., R. F. D. No. 1. 





A Believer in Cover Crops 


PAPPY sowed a large crop of oats 
and vetch last fall. It came up 
beautifully, then when it was old 
enough he began to graze it. He graz- 
ed it until the first of May. Then he 
plowed it under, and now has a beau- 
tiful crop of corn which he would not 
be without. 

He also sowed a large field of crim- 
son clover, and grazed it also until 
first of May and has another beauti- 
ful crop of corn. 

BETTY DUVALL. 

Harpersville, Va. 





THEY WANTED TO KNOW 


My brudders,” said a waggish colored 
man to a crowd, “in all inflictions, in all ob 
your troubles, dar is one place you can al- 
ways find money and sympathy.’ 

‘Whar? Whar?” shouted several. 


“In de dictionary,” he replied, rolling his 
eyes skyward, 
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Looking For 


The right way for 1916 is the 
livestock way. 


No farm is so rich but it can be 
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made richer through livestock. 

The most successful keepers of 
livestock rely on The Breeder’s Ga- 
zette to keep them in touch with 
the rest of the world. 

It will come to you every week 
at a cost of $1. 

You can get other papers, but 
you might see a difference. 

The big HOLIDAY NUMBER will 
be mailed Dec. 16. You might 
like that to start with. Subscrip- 
tions will be commenced with 
that “bumper” 
as the supply holds out. 
today for a free sample copy of a 
regular issue. 


The Breeder’s Gazette 
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Room. 1127, 542 South Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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Pie emagase end Mavdavaestvet Mabe 
harrowing a ne reeks now done away 
Harrow be- 


hind pl nd d nit bette all 

ind your plow —e lo rr, as you go. 
Pulverize the moist soil right behind the plow, 
without any ex entre herees. = 


uKramer Rotary Harrow 


Keeps all fe Fr need right in Ba soil. Makes a 

fine seed bed that germinates seed quickly—no 

hints or uneven stands. 

hed to any plow. Light draft. bo mate te any 
Ce 


Every use ft 
sealoee time of ot ne) youn or Got full tn full ldoramnace and big illustrated cata catalog free. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


Remember, this harrow does not cost 
versity of Illinois, at Urbana says: 
serving the moisture of 
pean | to oe. ee 
and # FREE TRIAL OFFER. Agents get our 


a cent unless it does exactly what we claimit will. Uni- 
eye regard these Rotary a 


ows as one of the best means of con- 


soil, together with ease and efficiency pulveri: suet tae eter ben 
Hundreds of other such superts all yt: that the 
the old way. remely low yin price. | 























GET STARTED! 





The majority of the clubs re- 
ceived last week were from 
those who had sent in clubs be- 
fore and received a reward. 

It proves that when you get 
started and realize how readily 
you can secure Progressive 
Farmer subscriptions you will 
keep right on earning rewards. 

Every reward we offer is first- 
class and a surprise to those re- 
ceiving them, that we can give 
such splendid articles for the 
work done. 

We want you to get started 
on a club. Starting is the hard 
part. After you get a club un- 
der way it is no trouble to close 
it up and you, like the others, 
will keep going and earn several 
nice rewards. So we say again 





Seopecition. 
KRAMER ROTARY HARROW COMPANY, 
240 Main Gtreet 











MORTON, ILL. 


—GET STARTED. 




















Which One 





Say, Boys! 


Well, it's easy and you can go after one—and almost be- 
fore you know it, you will have your pure-bred registered 
pig RIGHT IN YOUR OWN PEN. 

The Progressive Farmer Will Help You Get One 

We want every boy who reads The Progressive Farmer to 

be a Pig Club Boy, and the time to start is now—and this 


is your chance, Get twenty-five yearly subscriptions to 
The Progressive Farmer and he’s yeurs, “As fine a pig as 


like this. 


and we want 


ever was put in crate,’’ you'll say, and mext yvear you can 
take a shot at that first prize at the fair, C.. 
Get subscriptions from everybody—farmers, of course; says: 


then merchants, bankers, lawyers, dectors—they all own 
farms, Tell them you want to BE A REAL FARMER 
and want to earn a start—want to earn a pig. They'll be 





Tama boy years old and 
should like to have a registered pig of 


breed. 
Tell me all about your plans to help me 
earn one 


Name 





Address 





Do YOU Want? 


Wouldn’t YOU like to own one like these? 


glad to help you. 





They want their boys to do something 


Remember—He’s a Pure-bred—Registered 


We have been telling our readers to raise better livestock 


you to start right Every. pig sent out will 


be well bred and well formed—one you will be proud of, 


Any Breed; Name the Kind You Want 


We offer Berkshires, Duroc-Jerseys, Poland-China, O. IL 
Tamworth—the kind you want. Editor Tait Butler 
“The best breed for any man is the kind he likes,” 
So we are going to give you the kind you like. 
Sign blank below, saying you are going to earn a pig, and 
I will help you. 


JAS. L. MOGFORD, Manager, Club Raisers’ Department, The Pregressive Farmer. 
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Roadster $725 


Medel 83, f. wb Telade 









































Mature Popular Judgment 





Says This is the Car to Buy 





This model was announced early last June. 


In a few weeks we had built, sold and delivered 
more of these cars than had ever before been built of 
any car of over 100 inch wheelbase, by any producer 
anywhere in any length of time. 


At that time we were building about 300 
cars a day. 

With more of these cars in every-day service in 
the hands of owners than of any other car of its 
size ever produced— 

There was, very quickly, everywhere, the 
greatest opportunity ever offered for people to 
judge a car by its performance. 

Now we are building over 600 cars 
per day. 

This unprecedented demand follows the 

performance test in every-day service, not 


of a few thousand cars, but of a record output. 


In the mature judgment of the buying public you 
get more for your money in this car than you can get 
in any other car now on the market. 


Never before has the purchaser of an automobile 
had so well founded, clear and conclusive a popular 
judgment as this to guide him in right selection. 


The Overland dealer will show you the car and 
demonstrate it. 


The five passenger touring car is $750; the 
roadster $725; the famous Overland Six—seven 
passenger touring car $1145—the new Model 75 
is $615 for the touring car; $595 for the roadster, 
all prices f. o. b. Toledo. 


Catalogs on request. Please address De- 
partment 99 © 


The Willys-Overland Company 
Toledo, Ohio 
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